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IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS 





| RRIGATION By FREDERICK pie NEWELL, Chief Hydrog- 
rapher U. S. Geological Survey. 
Profusely illustrated, $2.00 net nisin 20 cents). 


Will take rank as one of the most timely and important volumes of the whole 
year. A government authority treats interestingly of the reclamation of our 
vast arid public lands. 


THE HAND OF Gop IN AMERICAN History 


By ROBERT ELLIs THOMPSON, 8. T.D. 12mo, $1.00 net (postage 10 cents). 


A study of American politics from an inner side by a keen analyst. 
logical, and fresh in treatment. 


VERBA CRUCIS 


Being meditations upon the seven last utterances of Christ the mortal as he 
hung upon the cross. Beautiful in spirit, reverential in tone. A dainty 
typographical offering specially prepared with reference to Easter. 


FICTION 


Translated from the French of MARCEL 


FREDERIQU PREVOST, by ELLEN MARRIAGE. $1.50. 


A story of French life and character dealing with woman from the “bachelor” 
side. Able and unexceptional. One of the very strongest novels of the year. 


LEPIDUS the CENTURION 


By EpwIn LESTER ARNOLD. Illustrated, $1.50. 


Will be heartiiy enjoyed by all who admire tales of imagination when made 
plausible. Full of humor and dramatic fire. 


Patriotic, 


By the Rev. T. CALVIN MCCLELLAND. 
Special type designs from Merry- 
mount Press. $.50 net 

(postage 6 cents). 


THE SILENT PIONEER 


By Lucy CLEAVER MCELROY, author of ‘‘ Juletty.” 


A stirring tale of adventure in early Kentucky, dealing with pioneers and 


Illustrated, $1.50. 


Indians. Daniel Boone is a leading and exceedingly interesting figure. 








THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO. 


426 and 428 West Broadway - - NEW YORK 











A New Book for S. S. Workers 





The Organized Sunday School 


By J. W. AXTELL. Pp. 111. 50 cts. net. 


A working manual for Sunday school officers, full of sensible counsel and 
valuable experience in all phases of Sunday school work. Sold by 
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PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 7 DAY WASHING- 
TON TouRS, $25.—Including hotel accommoda- 
tions, meals en route, etc., leaving Boston March 
7 and 21, April 4 and 18 and May 2. Stop over 
at Baltimore, Philadelphia and New York. Itiner- 
ary of D. N. Bell, Tourist Agent, 206 Washington 
Street, Boston. 


THERE is a beauty which is far better than the 
mere color of the eyes or the shape of the features, 
and that is, the clean and wholesome look of health 
on the infant’s face, where every line and every 
curve denote vigorous health and a perfectly woik- 
ing digestive system. Mellin’s Food babies have 
such faces, and their bodies are correspondingly 
plump and well developed. 


Look OuT FOR THEM.—Every reader of this 
paper who is meditating the purchase of a brass 
bedstead should be cautioned against the flimsy 
tubing with a thin wash of brass which will dent 
and scratch with a few weeks of ordinary wear. 
Such bedsteads are expensive at any price. The 
only place to go for a brass bedstead in Boston is to 
the warerooms of the Paine Furniture Company on 
Canal Street, where the largest assortment and 
lowest prices can both be found. 


WHAT a breakfast relish a dainty slice of fine 
cured ham, cut thin and cooked to a turn, affords; 
or toothsome bacon with eggs, or as an added flavor 
to fish, flesh or fowl. A good cook suggests “a 
baked ham for dinner.” it makes one hungry to 
hear such appetizing reminders. They will like 
pleasantly affect our readers as they notice the 
Ferris firm is advertising in our columns; their 
products are famed for choicest flavor and perfect 
condition. Housekeepers who insist upon having 
their tables furnished with the Ferris Hams and 
Bacon will have their reward. 


A LONG-FELT WANT SUPPLIED.—Theaverage per- 
son often finds himself at a loss to know how he can 
provide against the fact that his memory constantly 
fails him in little matters of importance connected 
with his early education. The ordinary rules of spell- 
ing, punctuation, definitions of words, use of capitals, 
parliamentary law, postal information, weights and 
measures, etc., with which he was formerly familar, 
are half forgotten, or at least so vaguely remembered 
as to make him feel constantly in doubt regarding 
little things which he shculd know, and concerning 
which he was formerly fully posted. As a help to 
such persons a very valuable little dictionary of 
some 50,000 words, together with all the above in- 
formation, in compact form, is being sent out by 
Mr. C. W. Wurster, of Ithaca, N. Y., for the insigni- 
ficant price of 18 cents. This book is handy, com- 
plete, accurate and supplies a long-felt want. Mr. 
Wurster is mailing hundreds of the little books to 
every part of this and other countries, and is receiv- 
ing the large volume of orders which his venture 
deserves. 


HOLIDAYS IN ENGLAND.—A book entitled as 
above, profusely illustrated, has just been issued, 
describing four of the finest cathedrals in England 
—Lincoln, Norwich, Ely and Peterborough—two of 
the most interesting abbeys—Crowland and Wal- 
tham—and the University of Cambridge. It in- 
cludes Boston in Lincolnshire; Willoughby, the 
home of Capt. John Smith; Alford of Mrs. Hutch- 
inson; Gainsborough and Scrooby of John Robin- 
son, Brewster and Bradford; and the birthplaces 
of many of the founders of New England and Vir- 
ginia. It also describes Tennyson’s country, his 
bringing-up place at Somersby—the scene of The 
Northern Farmer, the country of The Brook and of 
Maud. The places immortalized by Dickens—Yar- 
mouth, Peggotty’s home; Blundeston, the birth- 
plage of David Copperfield, and Ipswich and Bury 
St. Edmunds, where Mr. Pickwick and his friends, 
assisted by Mr. Samuel Weller, made memorable 
history. Copies of this interesting book can be 
secured by inclosing four cents in stamps to H. J. 
Ketcham, General Agent Great Eastern Railway 
of England, 362 Broadway, New York. 


Loss OF APPETITE.—A person that has lost appetite 
has lost something besides—vitality, vigor, tone. The 
way to recover appetite and all that goes with it is to 
take Hood’s Sarsaparilla—that strengthens the stomach, 
perfects digestion and makes eating a pleasure. Thou 
sands take it for spring loss of appetite and everybody 

Says there’s nothing else so good as Hood’s. 


CHURCH HYMNS & soxcs, 


by Sankey, McGranahan and Stebbins 


i THE LEADER 


OVER 340,000 ALREADY SOLD. 
$25.00 per 100. Sample, postage free, 20 cents. 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., New York and Chicago. 
For sale by Cong. S. S. and Pub. Society, Boston and Chicago. 
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Out of the most complete set of Biblical pictures pub- 
lished we have chosen with areat care a fist of thirty- 
one ae as being particularly adapted for Easter- 
tide. hey represent the finest conceptions of the 
Great Masters, and are beautifully reproduced on 
cards 6x8 in.in size. The price is one cent each, 
postpaid. MOUNTED PICTURES 
On account of the great popularity of the mounted 
pictures at Christmas time, we desire to call your 
special attention to 

WILDE’S BIBLE PICTURES 
as an inexpensive yet beautiful remembrance for super- 
intendents and teachers to give to their scholars. We 
are prepared to mount these pictures on a heavy gray 
mat 7 x g in. in size, at a cost, including the picture, 
of four cents each. In lots of twenty-five or 
more, three cents each. Postage on these Mounted 
Pictures is extra, at the rate of one-half cent each. 
In order to insure delivery of these Mounted Pictures 
before Easter, kindly order as early as possible. 
Send us 31c. for the set, or $1.09 if you wish them 
mounted. No orders for less than ten copies received. 


W. A. WILDE CO., Boston and Chicago 





HE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 

4 Ashburton Pl., Boston; 156 Fifth Ave., N. Y.; 
Washington; Chicago; Minneapolis; San Francisco; 
Los Angeles. Manual Free. EVERETT O. Fisk & Co. 


the PRATT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


70 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Recommends teachers to colleges, schools, families. 
Advises parents about schools. 

WM. O. PRATT, Manager. 








MASSACHUSETTS, LOWELL. 


Rogers Hall School 
For Girls. Certificate admits to Smith, Vassar, 
Wellesley and Wells. Four acres for outdoor 
sports. Golf, Basket Ball, Tennis. Address 


Mrs. E. P. UNDERHILL, M. A., Prin., Lowell, Mass. 





MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON. 


College of Physicians and Surgeons. 
Standard requirements. Allowance for service in 
Dispen and Hospital. Twenty sccené year oe 
Sept. 17th. Ample instruction in practice. 
J. H. JACKSON, A. M., M.D., Rea@’R. Near City 
Hospital. Shawmut Avenue, Boston, Mass. 











WEBSTER Dctionany 


51,000 Worps _ A Wonderful Offer! 


and Definitions. 
Besides being a complete and accurate Dictionary 
this volume contains weights and measures, spelling, 
punctuation, use of capitals, value of coins, holidays, 
parliamentary law, postal information, population, 
ete. Send for this wonderful —— today. 18 
cents in stamps will bring this Dictionary to you. 
Cc. Wm. Wurster, Dept. 169, Ithaca, N. ¥. 

















DR. STORRS'S GREAT ORATIONS 


The most notable orations and addresses of this 
great orator have just been issued in a handsome 
volume by the Pilgrim Press at $3.00 net. 

They include some of the finest examples of 
American eloquence ever published. They treat 
of a great variety of noble themes and many of 
them were delivered on the most inspiring occasions. 
It makes a notable addition not merely to Congre- 
gational but to American literature. 


soston The Pilgrim Press cuicaco 


WARD’S 


BOSTON TYPEWRITER PAPERS 


Made expressly for assured satisfaction in 
every kind of writing machine work. 
NEW sample book free for the asking. 
49 FRANKLIN ST., BOSTON. 
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monument. 


contract. 


cam) HIGH-CLASS CEMETERY WORK. 


It must not be supposed that 
the illustrations which we publish 
with our advertisements represent, 
necessarily, our most admirable de- 
signs. The fact is that those we 
print are intended chiefly as sug= 
gestions. We gladly send choice 
drawings, however, on application by 

those in want of high-class 

monuments, 

All our work is unique in 
character, being from designs by 
our own artists and sculptors. 


We manufacture from 
Westerly, Quincy, Barre, and 


all leading granites, and as we sell direct to consumers, we save the latter all 
middlemen’s profits. Then, too, there is a decided advantage for the buyer in 
dealing with one responsible firm for both the manufacture and the setting of a 


All our work is guaranteed, no charge being made if not strictly according to 





: 
fs 


THOMAS 6 MILLER, Quincy, Mass., U.S. Lis 


Leading Manufacturers and Designers of High-Grade Monumental Work. 





FOREIGN 
TOURS 


Tour A. Our standard summer tour to Europe. 
Sails June 25. Visits 
England, Holland, Germany, Switzerland, 
Italy, Paris and London 
Due in New York or Boston September 8. Seventy-five 


days and about 10,000 miles of travel. A thorough and 


leisurely trip. 

Shorter tours from $240. 

Special tours to the British Isles and to Norway, 
Sweden and Russia. 


Art Tour in charge of Mr. Fred Hovey Allen. 


Archaeological Tour to Italy and Greece. 


Oriental Tours. | Travelers’ Supplies. 


Circulars on application. 


H. W. DUNNING @ CO. 


(Successors to Dunning & Sawyer.) 


106 Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 





What a well-known pastor says about 


The Pilgrim 
Individual Communion 
Service 


PILGRIM CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH, 
WORCESTER, MAss., Feb. 1, 1902. 


The Pilgrim Individual Communion Service 
has been in use by us since Easter, 1901, and 
we are more than pleased with the same. 
Some few at first pronounced the ‘‘ whole 
thing a fad,” but not one word of criticism 
has been heard since it was first used, while 
many words of hearty commendation have 
been spoken. The smoothness, the dignity, 
the time occupied by the service, all compare 
favorably with the old method, while all that 
has ever been said in favor of the individual 
service we have found true. Of our 725 mem- 
bers I feel confident that not five would vote 
forareturntotheoldform. Atthetimeof the 
change our committee examined all the dif- 
ferent makes of the individual service and 
decided unanimously in favor of the Pilgrim, 
and since using this have become more and 
more convinced that this selection was of the 
best. Very sincerely yours, 

ALEXANDER LEWIS. 


Churches are invited to examine this Serv- 
ic2 and we will loan a set to intending pur- 
chasers for use at one communion. The set 
as we now offer it is the result of much study 
and experiment and many little difficulties 
formerly met with have been overcome. 

Our aluminum sets are as handsome as 
silver, very light and-are not expensive. 
Silver sets, plated or solid, furnished if de- 
sired. Send for illustrated catalogue. 


soston The Pilgrim Press cuicaco 
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Miss Ellen M. Stone Released from Captivity 


of the American Board no Longer in the Hands of the Brigands 


The Beloved Missionary 


Last Sunday the glad news flashed 
across Europe under the Atlantic Ocean, 
and was borne in cipher code to Secretary 
Judson Smith of the American Board at 
his home, that Miss Ellen M. Stone, 
Mdme. Tsilka and her child were safe in 
Salonica, in the hands of friends. The mes- 
sage said: ‘‘Safe. Haskell.” Interpreted 
by the code previously agreed upon by the 
oflicials of the Board and their agents 
active in securing Miss Stone’s release, 
this message meant, ‘‘both Miss Stone 
and Mdme. Tsilka and child are released 
from confinement, in good physical con- 
dition and in good spirits.” 

Associated Press dispatches from Con- 
stantinople say that Miss Stone and her 
comp snions arrived at Strumnitsa, Mace- 
donia, very unexpectedly at 3 A. m. Sun- 
day morning, none of the missionary 
party being there to meet her, which is 
not surprising in view of the mode of 
transference of the ransom and the pris- 
oners made inevitable by the peculiar local 
conditions. Miss Stone immediately made 
herself known to the local authorities, 
word was seut to the American vice- 
consul at Salonica. He in turn informed 
the missionaries at, Salonica and the 
American officials in Constantinople. 
Latest dispatches from Constantinople 
say that Miss Stone is still (Feb. 25) at 
Strumnitsa, resting and preparing for the 
journey to Salonica, and from thence by 
boat to Constantinople. 

As soon as Dr. Smith received the news 
he at once hastened to Chelsea, to in- 
form the family friends of Miss Stone, 


residing there ; and later in the day, after 
the code had been consulted and every 
precaution taken against authorizing an 
inaccurate report, the Associated Press 
was informed of the Board’s belief in the 
rescue of Miss Stone, and her presence 
qnce more among friends and fellow- 
Christians, 

Monday afternoon a cable message from 
Mr. Peet, dated at Yenidjani, came, say- 
ing, ‘‘Stone’s deliverance completed.” 

Just where the ransom money of be- 
tween $60,000 and $70,000 was paid to 
Miss Stone’s captors, and on what day, 
is not known precisely by any one in this 
country now. But it probably was near 
Serres, and on or about Feb. 6. That 
the rescuing party, probably consisting 
of Mr. William Peet of Constantinople, 
and Rev. J. Henry House and Rev. H. C. 
Haskell, were forced to pay over the 
money first and then wait for news of the 
success of their effort is not surprising, 
in view of the natural feeling of the 
captors that they preferred not to im- 
peril their heads while gaining the ran- 
som. But the mental stress of the 
rescuing party while awaiting the de- 
cision as to whether the word of the 
captors was to prove false or not may 
be imagined, but will not be coveted 
by anyone. Norshould the courage, per- 
severance and shrewdness of these men 
be without due recognition and admira- 
tion, for they have faced difficulties, 
physical and political, which few who 
have not lived in the country where 
they have been operating can realize, 


At times they have been discouraged 
and well-nigh despairing. But with 
American pluck and Christian hope they 
have resumed the struggle, and won at 
last. 

When Miss Stone arrives in Salonica 
she will find a huge mail awaiting her: 
letters of sympathy from personal 
friends, propositions from publishers 
offering large sums for the authorita- 
tive account of her experience, letters 
from the officials of the Board in Boston 
with advice as to her future movements 
and her policy in the matter of publi- 
cation. She will find that she is free to 
return to this country on a furlough, a 
step most natural when it is recalled 
what she must have suffered, how trying 
the physical and mental ordeal has been, 
and how much she will wish to see those 
of her kindred whose dread during the 
172 days of her captivity has been keen. 
How much she will say about her ex- 
perience may depend somewhat upon 
what oaths she may have been forced to 
take by her captors. She is ina position 
to tell a story such as no American 
woman ever told, and to command for 
it, from reputable publishers, a financial 
reward which will reimburse her brother 
for his sacrifice of property, and give 
her a sum which will make comfortable 
her declining years. Or, if she declines 
to profit personally by the story of her 
trials, she could properly secure funds 
with which to strengthen the work of 
the mission in which she is especially 
interested. 





Officials of the Board Rejoice 


For several months in anxiety and fear the heart of the world has centered around two brave women, Miss Stone 
and Mdme. Tsilka, and from tens of thousands of homes prayers have been offered for their release. With what grat- 
itude to God we all receive now the simple message across the ocean of their.safe deliverance! In our congratulations 
to them and to the family at home, we rejoice in this new proof of the love of the world for those who give their lives 
in service for others. We believe that the case is not yet closed, and we hope that as a result of it there will be new 


safeguards put around American citizens in other lands. 


such outrages. 


The civilized nations in this twentieth century cannot tolerate 


S. B. CAPEN. 


The joyful tidings of the release of Miss Stone and her companions have arrived just when, in the view of some, 
the prospect seemed nearly the darkest. No case of the kind was ever surrounded with greater difficulties. With such 
a large band of brigands, in a wild, mountainous district lying between two nations where insurrection is rife, each nation 
seeking to make a point against the other as an outcome of the incident, it is not to be wondered at that the negotia- 
tions were prolonged, were frequently broken off, and that during these 172 days since the outrage was committed the 
megotiaters were often at their wits’ end to know what plan to adopt next. Now that release has come it is foolish and 
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wicked to suggest that some other method would have been speedier and wiser. Those who were on the ground, mis- 
sionaries and others, who have given unstintedly of time and effort to rescue the captives, have done the best they could 
amid enormous difficulties, and at last success has crowned their efforts. Their energy and bravery will not be forgotten. 


We thank them, and we devoutly praise God for the marvelous deliverance of our beloved missionary and her associates, 
E. E. STRONG. 


The tidings of the release of Miss Stone and Mdme. Tsilka by missionary cablegram from Salonica came to us yester- 
day as a great and welcome surprise. Not only the aged mother of ninety years and the brothers and family friends, but 
also the officers and members of the Woman’s Board and of the American Board are filled with thankfulness and 
rejoicing. Indeed in this Laus Deo multitudes of people of all classes throughout the land and around the world will join 
with all their hearts. Thanks for this happy event are due to the officers of our Government, to the President and 
Secretary of State, the members of the American Legation at Constantinople, who have espoused Miss Stone’s cause 
with the greatest energy and earnestness, to the missionaries, who have been active and self-sacrificing to the last de- 
gree, and to the hundreds on hundreds who, following the lead of Miss Stone’s brother, generously subscribed to the 
ransom. ‘Be glad! for she is saved, and all have helped to save her!” JUDSON SMITH. 


The capture and detention of Miss Stone and Mdme. Tsilka for 172 days is another event in the many tragic inci- 
dents of foreign missionary operations during the past seven years. The order is Armenia, India, China, and now Bul- 
garia. In Armenia the attack was against Armenian Christians; in India it was famine and plague; in China an 
uprising against foreigners; but in Bulgaria it seems to involve a political question between Bulgaria and Turkey. The 
universal esteem and love in which Miss Stone was held by all Bulgarians, together with her strong, womanly Christian 
character and the Lord’s care, have been her protection in the midst of great peril. It is not a time to criticise means 
or methods of obtaining the release. We have every reason to believe that all who have had to do with the case have 
done the best they could with the resources at hand. The American Board is profoundly grateful to all who have so 
untiringly and successfully labored for the restoration of those whom we have so sympathetically followed during their 


months of captivity. JAMES L, BARTON. 


Appreciative Words from Miss Stone’s Brother 


The immediate family and relatives of Miss Ellen M. Stone rejoice in the safe deliverance from threatened assassina- 
tion and prolonged captivity in a foreign land of their beloved daughter, sister and kinswoman. And they especially appreci- 
ate the opportunity considerately afforded by The Congregationalist to give through its columns to: her many friends, known 
and unknown, both within and without the Congregational denomination, this brief expression of their deep and lasting grati- 
tude for the generously noble and prompt response to her appeal for succor when no other way appeared; for thereby was 
provided the ransom which alone, humanly speaking, safeguarded herself and faithful companion in duress, making possible 
their ultimate escape from violent death and restoration to the joys and privileges of liberty and renewed service in the ever 
gloriously advancing cause of our blessed Master. CHARLES A, STONE. 





The Story of the Capture 


Miss Stone was captured on Sept. 3, 
near Djumiak in northern Macedonia 


near the Bulgarian border. She had just 
closed her summer school for Bible work- 
ers at Bansko, Macedonia. With her 
at the time of her capture were Rev. 
Gregory M. Tsilka, his wife Katherine 
and another Bulgarian woman, and six 
students from the Bible College at 
Samokov. Passing through the moun- 
tainous region where Miss Stone had 
often traveled before, unattended by 
military, the party was surrounded by 
a band of men dressed like Turks and 
impersonating Turks, but in all proba- 
bility Bulgarians and Macedonians, Miss 
Stone and Mdme. Tsilka were at once 
separated from the rest and spirited 
away, and the others, two hours. later, 
were sent on to Samokov to tell of the 
capture, and report that the women would 
be held until a ransom of $110,000 was 
paid. 

The United States minister to Turkey, 
Mr. Leishman, was not in Constantinople 
when news came to the legation, but Mr. 
Spencer Eddy, the first secretary of the 
legation, at once informed the Depart- 
ment of State in Washington, and imme- 
diately pressure was brought to bear 
upon Turkey. Coincident with this there 
was the aroused interest of Christendom, 
stimulated by more or less accurate dis- 
patches from Samokov, Sofia and Con- 
stantinople giving details of the capture. 
At first the feeling of those best informed 
as to the situation was adverse to any 
attempt to secure Miss Stone’s release 
through payment of the ransom. Later 
the State Department at Washington ad- 
vised that an effort be made to raise the 


funds, and then the officials of the Amer- 
ican Board non-officially aided in the 
effort already inaugurated. But the 
amount raised never equaled that first 
demanded by the captors of Miss Stone, 
and later, in the long effort. to negotiate 
with her captors, it at last was impressed 
upon them that they need not hope to get 
anything like the amount first claimed. 
Efforts to secure Miss Stone’s release 
for a time were in.the hands of Consul- 
general Dickinson of Constantinople, 
who was sent up to Sofia to conduct 
negotiations. Later they were placed in 
the hands of Mr. Peet, the veteran treas- 
urer of the Western Turkey Mission at 
Constantinople, and of Dr. House of the 
Board’s mission at Salonica, aided by 
Mr. Gargiulo, the chief dragoman of the 


United States legation at Constantinople. 
They finally arranged for a meeting with 
the captors ; they finally turned over the 
money. But how and where they did it 
the world may never know. 

Had the captors of Miss Stone been 
brigands of the ordinary sort, bent 
mainly on getting money and disposed 
to deal with her friends on the customary 
terms of brigands, the case would never 
have been so prolonged in its treatment. 
She would have been released or killed 
long ago. The truth is Miss Stone and 
her companion have been but pawns in a 
bit of tragic history, later chapters of 
which will reveal the discontent and 
rebellion which exists in Macedonia, the 
sympathy for it among practically all 
Bulgarians, and the desire of the Mace- 
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donians to focus on their disturbed and 
wretched life the attention of Christen- 
dom. Hence the capture of Miss Stone, 
an American, a Christian, who, if ran- 
somed, would bring a fat sum into the 
treasury of the Macedonian Revolution- 
ary party, and who, if subjected to dis- 
comfort and suffering and imperiled, 
would be the object of sympathy among 
American and British Christians. The 
plan worked well. Turkey has been sub- 





WILLIAM W. PEET 
Active in negotiating with the brigands 


jected to pressure from the United 
States. The distressing state of affairs 
in Macedonia has to some extent been 
exploited in the press of Europe and the 
United States. The treasury of the 
Macedonian Revolutionary Committee 
has a substantial addition. Miss Stone 
is once more safe with her comrades. 
But the end is not yet. Does the United 
States intend to let the incident close 
here? We trow not. Chapter first has 
closed. Chapter second may be more ex- 
citing even than chapter first. 





Pencilings 
BY A PERIPATETIC 


I entered the Boston branch of the Book- 
lover’s Library last week, attracted by the 
handsome window display of books and eager 
to learn more of the inner workings of a mode 
of bringing knowledge to the people which 
had interested me on its theoretical side for 
some time. In the course of the visit I had 
my attention called to the attractive series of 
handbooks, or guides to reading, which have 
been prepared by noted men in various walks 
of life, for the use of the subscribers to this 
library. Naturally I was interested, particu- 
larly in the one entitled, Studies in Current 
Religious Thought. For if a large propor- 
tion of the many thousand subscribers to 
this library are reading along lines eclesiasti- 
cal, philosophical or religious, it is a fact to 
be noted and welcomed by one who is endeav- 
oring to ascertain the dimensions of the cur- 
rents in our social life which are making for 
idealism. And it is especially worthy of in- 
vestigation to see who are the men and what 
are the books that the intelligent, wide-awake 
managers of this society for the diffusion of 
knowledge set before the many readers who 
elect to read about religion. I notice that the 
selection of the books to be read was confided 
to Rev. Lyman Abbott and Rev. Washing- 
ton Gladden, and that they selected Rev. Dr. 
George A. Gordon’s The New Epoch for Faith, 
Prof. George Adam Smith’s Modern Criti- 
cism and the Preaching of the Old Testa- 
ment, and Prof. F. G. Peabody’s Jesus Christ 
and the Social Question. This handbook also 
contains essays by Rev. H. W. Thomas of 
Chicago, Rev. S. D. McConnell of Brooklyn, 
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A Letter from Miss Stone 





SOMEWHERE IN MACEDONIA, OCT. 29, 1901. 
My BuEssEpD MOTHER AND ALL OF OUR DEAR FAMILY: 

To think that once more I am permitted to write to you is almost too great 
joy! This morning I have received a note from Mrs. Kasuroff, my dear friend in 
Sophia, you know ; it was the first word which has reached me from anywhere, 
since we were captured, Sept. 3. We had almost begun to feel that the world 
had forgotten us, though well I know that my own will never forget. Twice the 
limit has been set for our lives, but as the plans laid by our captors have singu- 
larly failed to result as they had anticipated—and they, as well as we, have 
waited for tidings from those to whom my letters were sent—our days have been 
prolonged until now, and we hope for our release. 

Mrs. Kasuroff writes me that friends, known and unknown to me personally, - 
in Sophia, are working and praying day and night for us, and well I know that 
in America my friends are doing all they can. Yet the ransom demanded is 
such a terrible sum! Can it be raised? We are well still, in spite of all our 
hardships. Our captors well know the need of keeping us as well as possible ij 
they would get the ransom. The time seems terribly long—eight weeks today 
since we were snatched away from the bright sunshine and our happy, free life, 
to be dragged about by these fierce men who care not a straw for us except as 
a means for gaining the money upon which they have set their hearts. Yet 
God has kept us, and our hope is steadfast in Him, that He will deliver us if 
that shall be His holy will. 

How thankful I was to learn from Mrs. Kasuroff that Evanka has letters 
from Mrs. Atwood, who writes her that you are all well. I thank God for 
that, and bey you not to be unduly anxious about me. The other night I 
dreamed of Charlie and of his brave assurance, “ Don’t be afraid, Ellen,’’ 
after which he told me that his business acquaintances “‘on the street” had 
been interested to help his sister, held a captive in Macedonian wilds. It was 
a dream, but it did me lots of good, Charlie. There is little I can do but pray; 
that I do, and draw comfort from God’s Word, a copy of which was taken with 
us. None of our belongings were taken with us, but that Bible was taken 
from one of our teachers. As we had no change of underclothing, our captors 
gave to Mrs. Tsilka and myself each a suit of flannels (men’s) and socks and 
some handkerchiefs. Our baggage is not heavy, you see. Our captivity, while 
hardly endurable for me, is yet harder for Mrs. Tsilka, because of her delicate 
condition. We hope and pray jor our release before her time of trial comes. 

Remember me to all inquiring friends everywhere, please. We are not 
allowed to write anything. My other letter to you and this one are all that 
have been permitted to me save three business letters about our ransom. Tell 
our dear church people’s Y. P. 8S. C. E., Y. L. F. M. Soc., and the Sunbeams 
that I often pray for them; also for our pastor. May God keep you all well 
and grant us to meet once more on earth, if that be best! 

Ever your own loving daughter, sister, niece, auntie and friend, 

(Copy) (Signed) ELLEN M. STONE. 











We are glad to present to our readers, through the kindness of Mr. Charles A. Stone, 
the only letter from his sister received by her family or by any one in America since her 
captivity. Though written Oct. 29, 1901, it was only recently received in this country, 
having been placed by the brigands in the hands of Consul-general Dickinson, with the 
understanding that it would not be forwarded till agreement was reached as to the ran- 
som to be paid. As soon as these arrangements were completed, Mr. Dickinson, Jan. 4, 
sent the letter to the mother of Miss Stone, with the condition that it should not be made 
public till news was received of her release from captivity. 

The testimony of missionaries is unanimously appreciative of the sympathy, Christian 
courtesy and faithful service of Mr. Dickinson during the trying experiences of recent 
months. In his letter to Mrs. Stone he writes: 

*“*T do not need to assure you of my profound sympathy with you and your daughter 
during this period of trial. Miss Stone is loved and honored by every one who knows 
her in this region, and during all these anxious weeks the missionaries and the United 
States officials have almost literally carried her upon their hearts.” 











Rev. T. T. Munger of New Haven, Rev. A. H. 
Bradford of Montclair, Rev. H. C. Minton of 
San Francisco, and President Hyde of Bow- 
doin College. 


* * ¢ 


Itis not my province here and now to com- 
ment upon the positions set forth in these 
guides to reading and thinking on religion, 
save to say that they are candid and suggest- 
ive. What now needs to be emphasized is, 
first, that the task of guiding hundreds and 
thousands of readers is entirely in the hands 
of liberals or Broad Churchmen, with possi- 
bly one exception, the ex-moderator of the 
Presbyterian Assembly, Dr. Minton; and, 
second, that seven of the eleven men, whu, 
either by their books selected for study or by 
their essays dealing with vital aspects of 
religion, were chosen by the Protestant Epis- 


copal editor of the handbook, Rev. Lyman 
Powell, to do the important work, are Congre- 
gationalists, Trinitarian or Unitarian. 


* . * 


Whatever Congregationalism may or may 
not be doing as an evangelistic body, she 
seems still to be developing men whose 
views on religion and theology and ethics 
are deemed commanding enough to win 
for the denomination primacy among the 
Protestant, denominations of this country. 
Men do differ, will differ, as to the bane or 
blessing of their teachings, but there is no 
group of men in any other denomination in 
the country today which is so shaping the 
thought of the preachers of the country 
at large as this group of Liberal leaders in 
our own denomination. 
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Event and Comment 


The fact that President C. C. 
Hall of Union Seminary sails 
three weeks hence to fulfill his appoint- 
ment as Haskell lecturer in India makes 
it appropriate that we should put his 
portrait upon the cover of this issue. 
-Our readers will also be interested in the 
interview which a member of our staff 
‘had with him last week. Dr. Hall’s 
present position as head of an institution 
which has made many striking changes in 
‘its curriculum and methods during the 
past decade, and located in a city where 
the best and worst forces of modern life 
center, gives weight to his observations. 
Moreover his touch with leaders in many 
denominations and with educators of 
repute as he goes about preaching and 
speaking make his words on some of the 
present day problems of the church par- 
ticularly valuable. 


Our Portrait 


Another minister, imitat- 
ing the example of Mr. 
Sheldon, has just adopted 
extraordinary means of ascertaining the 
nature and conditions of the life of the 
laborer. Rev. E. A. Steiner of the First 
Congregational Church, Sandusky, O., 
for two weeks of the month just closed 
played the role of a working man. He 
began by serving as a reporter on a daily 
paper. The next week he took employ- 
ment on successive days in different fac- 
tories and mills. He donned working 
men’s clothes and took his dinner pail 
like the others. At noon he assembled 
his fellow-workmen and talked to them 
in aninteresting, human way. Each Sun- 
day he gathered up the fruits of his ex- 
perience into a sermon, to which the men 
with whom he had been consorting were 
specially invited. They responded in 
large numbers, and the net results have 
convinced some of Mr. Steiner’s most 
conservative parishioners that he acted 
wisely. We would not hold him up as an 
example for all ministers. It requires 
peculiar aptitudes to carry out such an 
undertaking. But we believe that every 
sincere attempt like this to understand 
how the rank and file of humanity live 
and labor, what they talk about, how 
they employ: their leisure moments, re 
wards the minister by quickening his hu- 
man sympathies and enabling him to talk 
to common men in a language which they 
can understand. Indeed, the motive ani- 
mating Mr. Steiner was not that he might 
swell his congregations, but that he 
might come in touch with men and show 
himself a brother. Nevertheless, an ef- 
fort like Mr. Steiner’s and that of Dr. 
Dixon of Boston, who has been preaching 
during the noon hour at the Roxbury fac- 
tories, help mightily in bridging the gap 
between the church and the multitudes 
over whom it has today so slight an in- 
fluence. 


Two Weeks as a 
‘Day Laborer 


Dr. Donald’s in- 
scription on the tab- 
let in the new Churchill Memorial Room, 
opened last week at Andover, ends with 
this felicitous sentence: ‘‘He taught 
men how to make truth winsome.” It is 
something more than a tribute to the la- 
mented professor—it is a profound lesson 


Making Truth Winsome 


in homiletics to every preacher. It was 
a favorite remark of Professor Park’s 
lectures that while the teachings of na- 
ture and conscience are often stern and 
awfal, the distinctive truths of revela- 
lation are comforting, encouraging, pleas- 
ing. There is no mistaking the Master’s 
method. He was anointed ‘‘to preach 
good tidings to the poor.” The common 
people heard him gladly. If the disciple 
be as his Lord, the same method will 
bring the same result. Jesus Christ’s 
truth can be made winsome. 


The official call 
has been issued 
for the next Sun- 
day school convention, to be held in Den- 
ver, beginning June 26. The Lesson Com- 
mittee will meet on the morning of the 
twenty-fifth, also the officers, executive 
committee and members of the field work- 
ers department. Public sessions of the 
convention are to be held in Trinity 
Methodist Episcopal Church, continuing 
through Monday, the thirtieth. The basis 
of representation is four delegates for 
every 150,000 of the population of the 
United States and Canada. The offer of 
hospitality and privileges of reserved 
seats is extended to delegates. This will 
be the first international Sunday school 
convention ever held west of St. Louis, 
and will be one of the most important in 
the history of modern Sunday schools. 
The present condition of organized Sun- 
day school work will be discussed, and 
methods by which it may be improved 
and extended. An important topic will 
be the duty of American Sunday schools 
to other nations, and to the spread of 
Bible study throughout all lands. Plans 
of Bible study will be considered, and a 
new committee chosen to make plans and 
select lessons, this committee to serve 
for six years. It is expected that themes 
of vital interest to the Christian Church 
throughout the world will be treated by 
able leaders, and that opportunity will be 
given for free discussion of them. This 
meeting calls for the prayers of all the 
churches, that it may adequately meet 
the requirements of the time for new 
advance in Sunday school work, and for 
engaging the whole church in the study 
of the Bible. 


The Tenth International 
Sunday School Convention 


The Biblical miracles 
were of value in their 
time as proofs of the existence and pres- 
ence of God among men. The miracles 
wrought by Christ and his disciples were 
valuable as evidence that he was the Son 
of God. Christ did not considerthem the 
highest kind of evidence. He said false 
Christs should arise whe would show 
great signs and wonders. He appealed to 
his own miracles, not because they were 
wonders, but because they were benefi- 
cent, as evidence that they were the 
works of God. The record of miracles is 
still valuable as evidence to those who 
think that a divine interference with nat- 
ural law is a greater proof of the presence 
of God than the orderly operation of that 
law. But there appears to be much con- 
fusion as to what is a miracle in the 
minds of those who insist on belief in mir- 


The Use of Miracles 


acles. Professor Pearson has been forced 
out of his chair in a Methodist university 
and out of membership in the Methodist 
Church because he does not believe the 
Biblical miracles. Yet Zion’s Herald, 
which rejoices in this result, says that 
“no amount of testimony would today 
render a miracle credible.” But it claims 
that a converted man “feels that he him- 
self is a miracle,’ and that the final ap- 
peal is not to the historic record, but to 
inward experience of Christ, that ‘‘ Chris- 
tianity rests not on the historic Christ, 
but on the living Christ.” If the argu- 
ment can thus be moved from external to 
internal evidence, there need be no fur- 
ther dispute over it in the Methodist 
Church. Every Christian is a witness to 
the reality of Christ in his life, and the 
historic record of signs and wonders can 
then be tested without danger to Chris- 
tianity by the rules which are applied to 
the records of other events long past. 


Unitarians have an agent in 
anaraolsm Havana, Cuba, Prof. Freder- 

ick M. Noa, making investi- 
gations as to the claim that there is a 
field for Unitarianism on that island. 
Secretary St. John of the American Uni- 
tarian Association, in the Christian Reg- 
ister, states that thus far indications are 
not very favorable as to the desirability 
of undertaking to found a Unitarian 
church in Cuba. Large numbers of Cu- 
bans have been found who have revolted 
from the Roman Catholic Church, but 
they give no indication of caring much 
for any form of religion which does not 
come with a beautiful church edifice and 
an elaborate form of service. In addi- 
tion to these there are hosts of inhab- 
itants to whom a rationalistic type of 
religion has no meaning. Mr. Noa also 
reports that it is difficult to trust appli- 
cants for places as instructors in liberal 
religion, owing to the ‘‘many persons of 
insincere motivé who are ready to ally 
themselves to any Protestant denomina- 
tion which will give them financial sup- 
port.” This is a side-light on the general 
situation in Cuba which is illuminating. 
Secretary St. John intimates that, what- 
ever may be the decision as to establish- 
ing a church in Havana, the American 
Unitarian Association will decide to sow 
its literature in Cuba, reaching individ- 
uals here and there. The evangelical 
churches of this country have a lesson 
to learn from our Unitarian friends in 
the assiduous and wholesale way in which 
they use the printing press and the tract 
to extend their views of the truth. And 
this work will be pressed by the Uni- 
tarians more than ever, now that they 
have a new official publication agent, 
recently appointed by the directors of the 
association, to push the sale and circula- 
tion of Liberal literature. 


The London Mis- 
sionary Society, 
theagency of Brit- 
ish Congregationalists for doing their for- 
eign missionary work, finds itself in a 
plight which has led the officials to make 
an urgent appeal to the churches and to 


The London Missionary 
Society and Its Big Deficit 
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their other constituents. They ask for 
more interest in the society, for more 
prayer for its officials and laborers, for 
the immediate giving of $275,000 to make 
up the society’s present or pending de- 
ficiency, and for a general increase of 
twenty per cent. in annual donations. 
Failing in this, the directors say that im- 
mediate curtailment of the work must be 
ordered. It should be said that thesociety 
stands to get anywhere from sixty-five to 
one hundred thousand dollars from the 
Twentieth Century Fund when that is 
distributed, so that the total sum to be 
raised immediately to reduce the deficit 
is not so large as it might be. But at 
best the situation is serious, and calls 
for searching of heart and plunging deep 
into personal and family exchequers. 


Theodore Roosevelt 
had good standing at 
home and abroad as a student of and 
writer upon American naval history, be- 
fore he had been many years out of col- 
lege. To no task which he has faced 
since he became President has he turned 
with more zest and better training there- 
fore, than the task of passing judi- 
cially and finally upon the unfortunate 
and reprehensible controversy which has 
waged for several years now, to the detri- 
ment of our naval reputation and our 
national good name. If Admiral Schley 
had been ordinarily wise, he never would 
have appealed from the decision of the 
Court of Inquiry, damaging as that was 
to his reputation. His new judge hasa 
way of formulating his judgment which 
makes what he says readable, and the 
brain and hand of a trained student and 
practiced stylist are patent tu the dullest 
reader. This fact, it may be said inci- 
dentally, does not make us any less proud 
of our President. He sustains the Court 
of Inquiry in its condemnation of Ad- 
miral Schley’s conduct prior to the battle 
of Santiago. He takes up the issue raised 
by Admiral Schley before the court, but 
touched upon by Admiral Dewey only— 
and that improperly—as to who was in 
command in the battle of Santiago, and 
decides that Admiral Sampson was, a 
decision conforming to that of President 
McKinley and all but a few of the naval 
officers. That Admiral Schley was guilty 
of misjudgment and disobedience, and 
apparently of cowardice, in ordering the 
famous “loop”? movement of the Brook- 
lyn is the expressed or implied opinion of 
the President. That President McKinley 
and Secretary Long erred in not disciplin- 
ing and removing from a place of respon- 
sibility one who had proved so unfit as 
Admiral Schley in the campaign preced- 
ing the fight at Santiago is the implied, 
but not openly declared, verdict of Mr. 
Roosevelt. After the ‘loop’? Admiral 
Schley is credited with having fought 
bravely and creditably. 


‘* Let Us Have Peace’’ 


Of course, partisans of 
ao of Admiral Schley are not 

pleased with the Presi- 
dent’s decision, nor are the extreme 
Sampsonites, who insist that Admiral 
Sampson was something more than tech- 
nically in command at Santiago, and that 
the fight was not a “‘ captains’ fight,” as 
President Roosevelt says it was, but a 


fight in which every move but the “‘ loop” 
movement of the Brooklyn was in obedi- 
ence to a scheme worked out in advance 
by Sampson. But by Congress, by tbe 
country at large, the decision is consid- 
ered final, and there is general satisfac- 
tion with the spirit and conclusions of 
the President’s investigation and a will- 
ingness to abide by his parting exhorta- 
tion that discussion of the matter cease, 
lest the navy and the country suffer 
more. The presidential decree gives 
those who have denied the President the 
judicial quality of mind a ‘“‘ pause,” an 
“arrest of thought,” as Miss Willard 
used to say. 


None of the many 

pair ro versus acts of President 
. = Roosevelt since he 
became President has revealed his cour- 
age and independence more than his in- 
structions to the Attorney-General of the 
United States to make the Government 
party to a suit against the Northern 
Securities Company, the corporation 
which was given control of Northern 
Pacific and the Great Northern Railroads 
under the ‘‘merger” recently manipu- 
lated by Messrs. J. J. Hill, J. Pierpont 
Morgan and other interested capitalists. 
This is the merger which Governor Van 
Sant of Minnesota and other governors 
of northwestern states have been fight- 
ing as illegal. The Attorney-General, 
Mr. Knox, having given his opinion that 
the “merger” violates the provisions of 
the Sherman Act of 1890 forbidding com- 
binations, the President has ordered a 
test of the issue involved, and by so 
doing caused a great commotion in the 
world of high finance and in circles where 
the Republican party has drawn much of 
its strength. By facing the strongest 
combination of its kind ever created in 
this country, the President has at once 
shown his personal determination to 
settle once for all the worth of the Sher- 
man Act in restraining combinations, 
and at the same time very shrewdly has 
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disarmed his political opponents who 
have accused him and his party with be- 
ing at the beck and call of organized 
capital. If the case as made up results 
in the defeat of the Government and ex- 
poses defects in the Sherman law, it will 
but hasten the sort of legislation which 
is needed to put the people and the Gov- 
ernment once more on a plane of power 
with aggregated capital, which, just now, 
as Mr. Benjamin Kidd shows in his 
suggestive new book, The Principles of 
Western Civilization, is temporarily all 
powerful because it is waging its fight 
on a plane of action lower than that on 
which political life is now being waged. 
A “merger,” it may be said for the bene- 
fit of the uninformed, is “the extinguish- 
ment by operation of law of a lesser 
estate, right or liability in a greater one.” 
Thus in this case, while nominally still 
separate railway properties, under the 
terms of the transfer of securities the 
Northern Pacific and the Great Northern 
roads are, if not stopped by law, to be 
practically one company owned by the 
Northern Securities Company, the stock 
of which is held by individuals formerly 
dominant in the two companies when 
they had nothing in common. The Fed- 
eral Supreme Court, in a decision ren- 
dered Feb. 24, decides that it has no juris- 
diction in the matter, as the case came 
before it on the plea of the State of Minne- 
sota. Brought before it later in another 
form, it will pass upon the issue. 


Terrific storms delayed the 
steamer Kronprinz Wilhelm 
bearing Prince Henry of 
Germany and his suite, and instead of 
arriving on the 22d she did not make 
port until Sunday. When off Nantucket 
communication with the shore was estab- 
lished by the wireless telegraphing mech- 
anism, and the Prince sent a message to 
President Roosevelt which was informal, 
cordial and thoroughly human in its 
tenor. President Roosevelt promptly re- 
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plied. The testimony of those who were 
fellow-passengers with the Prince is that 
he is a simple-hearted, thoroughly demo- 
cratic, lovable sort of man, who mingles 
with men asaman should. Arriving in 
New York Bay, formal salutes of cannon, 
the dipping of national colors and all the 
requisite etiquette were carried out with 
pomp and finish. At once the whirl of 
entertainment and sight-seeing began, 
the Prince paying a visit to the American 
squadron under the command of Admiral 
Evans, to the Deutscher Verein, and later 
in the day he gave a dinner to eminent 
Germans and Americans on his yacht, the 
Hohenzollern. Inasmuch as the Prince’s 
arrival in New York was the occasion of 
special editions of the Berlin dailies on 
Sunday, and inasmuch as his advent in 
New York was the occasion of precisely 
as much jubilation and ceremony as if it 
had occurred on Saturday, it will be seen 
that his visit to this country may be im- 
pressive as an exhibition of how Sunday 
is viewed from the German or conti- 
nental standpoint. 


The scene in the United 
baat + im States Senate on the 22d, 

when Senator McLaurin of 
South Carolina called Senator Tillman of 
the same state a ‘‘ willful, deliberate and 
malicious’’ liar, after the latter had vir. 
tually charged him with venality, which 
epithet of McLaurin at once led Tillman 
to use personal violence on him, is in- 
teresting chiefly as showing the tension 
of feeling between the two senators and 
their reliance still on those methods of 
settling personal grievances which are 
primitive and aboriginal, and outworn 
in communities more advanced than 
South Carolina. The Senate at once 
went into executive session to deliberate 
upon the transgression of its proprieties, 
then forced both senators to apologize 
and they are now suspended from the 
Senate. Still other penalties for the 
brutal affair are to be imposed. The per. 
sonal animus, however, survives, and Sen- 
ator McLaurin as soon as possible after 
the affair took steps to settle the griev- 
ance by resort to the duel, being dis- 
suaded therefrom, however, by some of his 
Southern friends.- Mr. Tillman’s conduct 
is not surprising. It comports with all 
that he has said and done since he first 
entered public life as a leader of a South 
Carolinian mob attacking Negroes. 


On Jan. 30 the Anglo-Japanese 
treaty was signed in London. 
On Feb. 1, as we now know, 
Secretary of State Hay sent a note to 
the Russian and Chinese governments, 
informing them that any agreement 
‘“‘whereby China gives any corporation 
or company the exclusive right or privi- 
lege of opening mines, establishing rail- 
ways, or in any other way industrially 
developing Manchuria can but be viewed 
with the gravest concern by the Govern- 
ment of the United States.’”’ The grounds 
of opposition are stated to be that such 
@ monopoly will be a distinct breach of 
the stipulations of treaties concluded be- 
tween China and foreign Powers; that it 
would tend to impair China’s sovereign 
rights and seriously interfere with her 
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ability to meet her international obliga- 
tions. Moreover, it is pointed out that a 
concession to one Power would lead to 
similar demands from other Powers, and 
the result would be “‘the complete wreck 
of the policy of absolute equality of treat- 
ment to all nations respecting trade, nav- 
igation and commerce within the empire’s 
confines.” It is also pointed out that 
such a claim by Russia conflicts with 
assurances repeatedly conveyed to the 
United States by the Russian minister 
of foreign affairs of Russia’s intention 
to follow the policy of the open door for 
tradein China. Thus does Secretary Hay 
show conclusively that Great Britain and 
Japan have the United States with them, 
giving moral support to the main aim of 
the compact, upon which we commented 
at length last week, and which we then 
predicted had the hearty approval of our 
Government. 

Count Cassini, the Russian ambassador 
at Washington, must be slowly, but surely, 
finding out that his bed is not as easy 
nuw as it was when he was in Peking, 
undermining British prestige, a decade 
ago. Russia is on record as favoring 
freedom of trade in Manchuria so long 
as she deems it necessary to stay there. 
She now has the choice of ignoring that 
pledge, with its consequent impairment 
of her standing at Washington, of defy- 
ing the Anglo Japanese union, of pro- 
ceeding with the Russianization of Man- 
churia, or of withdrawing edicts which 
already have lessened the sale of Ameri- 
can products in Manchuria in markets 
where our flour, machinery and other 
products were steadily selling. 


The prohibition measure for 
ee the province of Ontario al- 

ready referred to is now be- 
fore the legislature in Toronto, and will 
be submitted to a referendum of the 
voters on Oct. 14. The interest in the 
introduction of the measure was indi- 
cated by the great crowds which thronged 
the different galleries before the opening 
of the session. Premier Ross, in a two 
hours’ speech, submitted a bill substan- 
tially the same as one already passed by 
the Manitoba legislature. The reasons 
for this are that the latter has been de- 
clared constitutional by the highest court 
in the land, and a desire, doubtless, to 
preserve a unanimity in the temperance 
laws of the Dominion. A majority vote 
will be required, but the majority must 
be more than one-half of the total votes 
cast in the provincial elections, “which 
will take place before the submission of 
the referendum. Against this provision 
the president and the secretary of the 
Dominion Alliance have uttered a strong 
protest, inasmuch as questions submitted 
to the people never poll so large a vote as 
the general elections. In a circular call- 
ing a provincial convention to consider 
the matter they declare that “ prohibi- 
tionists will be thus handicapped so as to 
make their success almost impossible.” 
It is doubtful if these fears are generally 
entertained, and many prohibitionists are 
confident of a great victory. In the 
event of a favorable verdict, the question 
of compensation will be considered by 
the legislature, and the measure carried 
into effect in May, 1904. 
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We alluded recently to the 
evil effects of unwise Con- 
gressional legislation re- 
specting political rights in the Hawaiian 
Islands, and the reports from Honolulu 
and from Washington indicate that the 
present, for many reasons, is not a time 
of serenity or joy among the whites of 
the islands. The Friend, just at hand, 
contains a statement by Rev. O. P. Emer- 
son, who supervises the work of the 
Hawaiian Board of Missions, that never 
during his thirteen years’ service has he 
known so much drunkenness among the 
natives and the Portuguese as now, and 
we notice that The Friend is constrained 
to hold Governor Dole responsible in a 
degree for the present state of affairs, 
there now being 142 saloons on the islands. 
Mr. Emerson also pleads for such legis- 
lation and executive action as will lessen 
the use of tobacco and opium by the na- 
tives. Can it be that with the vast 
wealth brought to the islands by the 
sugar plantations there has been a lessen- 
ing of moral fiber among the Hawaiian 
whites, so that they no longer intend to 
conserve the spiritual and moral welfare 
of the natives? In rebuttal it might be 
pointed out that the same issue of The 
Friend chronicles an estimate by Mr. 
Theo. Richards that $115,400 were given 
for Christian philanthropy by the Protes- 
tants of the islands last year. This is 
praiseworthy, but along with benevo- 
lence should go resolute enforcement of 
law. Mr. Emerson places responsibility 
for much of the present evil on the pres- 
sure of the liquor dealers on the Hawai- 
ian legislators; and these, as we have 
stated before, are chosen largely by votes 
of men incompetent to exercise the 
duties of suffrage. 


Hawaiian 
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Miss Stone’s Release 


We join heartily with the president and 
officers of the American Board in their 
expressions of satisfaction at the safe re- 
lease from captivity of Miss Stone and 
her companion, Madame Tsilka, with her 
infant child. The sense of relief felt by 
those most closely related to the captives 
will be shared by millions in this and in 
other lands. For the interest in this kid- 
napping of an American missionary has 
been world-wide and more intense, prob- 
ably, than was ever before awakened by 
any similar event. We congratulate es- 
pecially her aged mother and her family, 
and also her neighbors in her old home, 
her fellow-missionaries and the people of 
her charge in Macedonia that the long 
suspense is at an end. 

We are not disposed at this time to 
discuss what further developments may 
impend, believing that our Government 
will take such steps as will justify its 
position in having encouraged the public 
efforts to raise the ransom demanded by 
the brigands, and in conducting the nego- 
tiations for its payment and for Miss 
Stone’s release. But we take this occa- 
sion to say that we are convinced, through 
letters received from those in a position 
to know the facts, that the criticism of 
the conduct of Consul-general Dickinson 
in this matter, made by Mr. W. E. Curtis, 
the correspondent of the Chicago Record 
Herald, were based on misapprehension 
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of the facts, and did him grave injustice. 
The great difficulties which Mr. Dickinson 
and other officials of our Government had 
to meet in the negotiations now con- 
cluded were much increased by certain 
statements issuing from the press and 
discussions based on them. We regret 
that we gave eurrency to the criticisms 
of Mr. Curtis, which we should not have 
done if, in response to cablegrams of in- 
quiry sent by us, we had received from 
missionaries the information we sought. 
But in this happy outcome of a great 
trial we unite in thanksgiving to God, 
and in confident expectation that it will 
in the end further the cause of foreign 
missions. 





Turning Points 


Nearly half a century ago at the close 
of a Sunday evening service three young 
men, just passing out of their teens, were 
standing by the stove in the rear of the 
audience-room of the church. A young 
man somewhat their senior, who knew 
them well, was passing down the aisle, 
when he was suddenly moved to turn and 
speak tothem. He appealed to them to 
take an open stand as followers of Christ. 
He told them of his own satisfaction in 
having made the decision, said he was 
confident that they agreed with him that 
this was the right and manly thing to do, 
and urged them to act on their convic- 
tion at once. The interview lasted only 
a few minutes, but it ended by each one 
declaring his purpose from that time to 
live as a Christian. 

Twenty years later the man who had 
thus obeyed his impulse to persuade these 
young men to be Christians told us of 
this incident. He referred with satisfac- 
tion to the work of one of the three, then 
a prosperous business man in Boston, an 
officer in one of the churches, having a 
quiet and strong influence for good over 
a large number of young men. 

Last week this man passed away, hav- 
ing almost reached threescore and ten 
years, the allotted period of human tife. 
He has left an honorable record as a 
Christian business man. He has been 
superintendent of three Sunday schools, 
serving in each long enough to impart to 
a generation of youth the inspiration of 
his manly faith and steadfast purpose to 
live for Christ. If his influence could be 
traced it would be found active in the 
lives of hundreds of men and women, 
strengthening the integrity of business 
communities, ennobling the life of homes 
in which children are growing up, breath- 
ing a spirit of faith and courage in 
churches, fortifying men for self-sacri- 
fice in serving their country, building the 
kingdom of God. 

The man who persuaded him to decide 
that great question that Sunday night 
has long since passed to his reward. Per- 
haps if he had not done this service some 
one else would have done it. Perhaps 
the decision would have been made in 
due time without human intervention. 
Yet it is certain that many persons have 
been at a particular time in their lives 
open to impressions which have not been 
given, which would have turned them to 
active Christian living. The hour has 
passed, the decision has not been made, 
the life has come to its end dwarfed and 
feeble when measured by the duty and 








opportunity to which every one is called 
as a servant of Christ. We are often 
meeting those who stand at turning 
points in their life paths. The ancient 
motto is still the wise counsel of today, 
“In the morning sow thy seed, and in the 
evening withhold not thy hand ; for thou 
knowest not which shall prosper, or 
whether they both shall be alike good.” 





Colleges and the Country 


Usually the annual meetings of the 
alumni of colleges held in various cen- 
ters have been occasions of jollification, 
of reminiscences of under-graduate ex 
periences and exaltation of the alma 
mater. The meeting of the Yale alumni 
of Boston last week illustrated a new 
conception among graduates of the aims 
and possibilities of higher education. We 
have heard this conception expressed in 
other similar assemblies, but not before 
so prominently and distinctly. Not a 
single story of old college days was told. 
No mention was made of the peculiarities 
of professors or of tricks played on them. 
Nor was any statement made of the needs 
of the university or any direct appeal for 
money. The Amherst dinner of the pre- 
ceding week was no less dignified and 
devoted to worthy themes. 

The uppermost theme at the Yale ban- 
quet was the co-operation of schools of 
learning. Trades benefit by combining 
their knowledge and influence—why not 
colleges? They were once poor, pursued 
academic lines of thought apart from 
those in which the common people were 
most interested, and aimed mainly to fit 
young men for the three professions of 
the ministry, law and medicine. Now 
they are growing rich and strong and 
training young men and women for many 
professions and for leadership in all kinds 
of business. They have common aims, 
and by the operation of natural laws tend 
to associate together for their fulfillment. 
The presence of the presidents of Yale, 
Harvard and Dartmouth as guests gave 
an intercollegiate aspect to the meeting, 
and, apparently without previous arrange- 
ment, the same trend of thought was ex- 
pressed by them all. 

If the keynote was co-operation, the 
high purpose kept in view was to bring 
university life and culture into contact 
with all the people, especially with the 
great industrial populations, to uplift the 
material, moral and spiritual life of the 
nation. President Hadley spoke of grad- 
uate sympathy as an inspiration, and 
graduate influence as the most potent 
force in the education of the intellect 
and the conscience. President Eliot al- 
luded to the vast associations of capital 
and said that we are to witness the power 
of great associations of labor, that Amer- 
ica has set sail chartless on the storm- 
engendering sea of liberty, and her safe 
guidance on her course calls for the 
wisest thought of her best educated citi- 
zens. We must give our utmost strength 
and utmost devotion to the patriotic duty 
of maintaining peace and directing prog- 
ress. President Tucker said that too 
many university men have thought that 
the country could look out for itself. 
But now every man is summoned to do 
his whole duty to his country. The old 
charter of Yale expresses what should 
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be the purpose of every college today, to 
educate men for the public service. Hon. 
Henry Lee Higginson represented the 
business man’s point of view of the value 
of education by saying that success is 
not winning money, place or power for 
the individual, but giving service for the 
highest welfare of all classes. 

The greatest tasks before our colleges 
today, those which most inspire effort, 
are not academic, but practical. The 
broadening of the subjects of study, the 
increasing prominence of scientific over 
classical courses indicate the closer sym- 
pathy of the educated classes with the 
common life of the people, and probably 
in a measure account for the great in- 
crease of gifts for education. There may 
be danger that this tendency will proceed 
too far, but it shows that the great prob- 
lems of society, industry and government 
are being studied by those best qualified 
to solve them, and in behalf of those most 
practically interested in their solution. 

Listening to the earnest words of these 
leaders of education, and noting the 
Christian spirit in which they expressed 
their ideals of service, one could not help 
asking if the steady growth of gifts for 
education is a sign of growing confidence 
that the colleges will take up the tasks 
which the churches do not seem to com- 
prehend, or for which they are inadequate. 
Let us hope, at least, that the Christian 
spirit will rule the colleges, and that the 
moral and spiritual life engendered in 
them will find its field of influence through 
the churches. 





The True Fast 


Fasting has had a large place in almost 
all religious systems, though the Oriental, 
with his voluptuous tendencies, has spe- 
cially accentuated it as a means of spirit- 
ual culture. Instinctively men realize 
the hostility of the fleshly appetites, and 
set their better natures to hold the fort 
against excesses. An occasional severe 
test, to be assured that one has these 
appetites well in check, is a reasonable 
exercise in Christian athletics. It is 
doubtless this ‘‘ bodily exercise” to which 
Paul refers, according to the revisers as, 
* profiting a little.” 

But the true fast is more than merely 
going hungry. It is the absolute subjec- 
tion of the lower worldly nature to one’s 
spiritual nobilities and citizenship. This 
was Christ’s own struggle. The way of 
the fasting and the wilderness was the 
way to the established dominion of the 
unseen realities in his life. Man shall 
not live by bread alone, but by every 
word that proceedeth out of the mouth of 
God. He who deliberately and unostenta- 
tiously bids the besetting material world 
stand back that the soul may have room 
and sway to realize its highest callings 
keeps the spirit of the true fast. Many a 
man could guard his spiritual nature 
easily if he could accomplish this de- 
fense merely by fasting from food ; fast- 
ing from mammon, pleasure and selfish- 
ness is harder. 

It is wonderful how this distinct effort 
to keep the soul regnant gives direction 
to life. It was in such a time of fasting 
that Cornelius conceived his epoch-mak- 
ing call to Peter. It was in hours when 
there had been such conscious effort to 
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exalt the spiritual that Antioch Chris- 
tians laid their hands upon Paul and 
Barnabas and made them the forerunners 
of the missionary conquest of the world. 
And even the Master’s life-work gathers 
into its definite program from the days 
in the wilderness. Forty years ago a 
young man heard Finney preach, was 
impressed and went home determined 
that nothing should hinder the settle- 
ment of h’s own personal, spiritual ques- 
tion. Dinner-time came and went un- 
noticed ; the afternoon wore away. Out 
of those hours came a life decision which 
has gathered a great company into the 
range of its gracious blessing. Many a 
life is perplexed simply because it is so 
much surrendered to earth that it fails 
to hear the call of heaven. God’s method 
with Paul is the wise method for every 
confused soul. Shut your eyes, go into 
the quiet home yonder, lock out the clam= 
oring physical a little time, and it shall 
be told thee what thou must do. 

Such times are for vision, but life is 
more than vision; it is also battle, and 
the soldier must have every physical 
power in training for the onset. The 
militant spirit keeps best the true fast, 
for this fast is not kept in the chambers 
of the monastic soul, but by the dusty 
roadside of the daily life. The ancient 
novice fasted and prayed alone, but only 
in the high hope that on the morrow he 
might be knighted and ride abroad for 
noble deeds. Christianity is also both 
vision and task, and he will be vouch- 
safed the largest vision who has already 
vowed himself to follow it in a life of 
simple helpfulness to his fellows. 


Our Good Cheer Number 


The Congregationalist proposes to publish, 
about five weeks hence, a Good Cheer Num- 
ber. Init we shall undertake to point out the 
hopeful elements in the political, industrial, 
social, and moral and religious life of today. 
The entire number will be pervaded with the 
spirit of a confident and well-grounded Chris- 
tian optimism, and will, we trust, carry cheer 
and inspiration to fearful and disheartened 
souls. We invite contributions which will 
fall in with the purpose of this number. If 
any have a suitable song or incident from 
real life, or personal experience or a cheering 
fact relating to the progress of Christianity 
in the world, let it be submitted. Short para- 
graphs will be particularly weleome. 

Address, Good Cheer Number, The Congre- 
gationalist, Boston. 





In Brief 


Now let us all rise and offer our sincerest 
congratulations to the one woman to whom 
Miss Stone’s release means most—her aged 
mother. 


President Hadley, in his Lowell Institute 
lectures, defines the limits of academic free- 
dom as determined by public opinion, which is 
largely controlled by college graduates who 
respect the traditions of their college. That 
such limits are recognized makes as much for 
the usefulness of universities as does freedom 
of teaching. 


Henry van Dyke, preacher and sportsman, 
was recently taken to task by an aged New 
England vegetarian, who sent to the hunter 
of big game a pen drawing of a stag, under 
which he had written, “‘ Thoa shalt not kill.” 
Dr. van Dyke acknowledged the receipt of 
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the drawing, thanked his censor for his criti- 
cism, and referred him to Acts 10: 13, “‘ Rise, 
Peter ; kill and eat.” 


“ The art of saving men rests on the science 
of knowing them,” was a saying at the re- 
cent conference of Christian workers in New 
York city which has in it much wisdom. For 
one thing it points clearly to the training 
schools of the Christian ministry, and com. 
pels those who shape the curricula ef the 
seminaries to answer fairly the question, 
How far does the seminary course fit the 
students for self-knowledge and knowledge of 
other men? 

There may be good reasons why the Home 
Missionary should return toa monthly issue, 
but the reason given in the first paragraph 
of the February number, that the National 
Council at Portland recommended two monthly 
magazines, one for home and one for foreign 
work, is contrary to fact. The council rec- 
ommended one magazine to represent the 
entire work, in accordance with the yote of 
the Home Missionary Society at its last an- 
nual meeting. 


President Tuttle of the Boston & Maine 
R. R., addressing the Merchants’ Club of Bos- 
ton, last week, praised unreservedly the work 
of the railroad Y. M. C. A. as he had seen 
it working on the large system which he 
supervises; and not only its social but its 
religious work. Someof the best servants the 
eompany now has, he said, are men who 
have been converted in the meetings and 
transformed from toughs to forceful, keen, 
upright men. 


When Dr. Newman Hall was in this country 
in 1867 he attended a meeting of the American 
Board in Buffalo, and was entertained by 
Rey. Wolcott Calkins, D. D., and family, after- 
wards of Newton, Mass. Those were days 
when the coming of the Board to a city or 
town created considerable stir, and when Dr. 
Hall entered the house one of the children 
exclaimed : “‘ The Board has come!” and early 
next morning a child’s voice at his door 
kindly a<ked: “Will the Board like some 
eoftee?”’ 


The Westminster of Toronto echoes our 
Own surprise at the fact that we had no 
eabled information in this country of the 
death of the late Prof. A. B. Davidson of 
Edinburgh, in some respects the greatest 
figure of Scotch history during the past gen- 
eration. The Westminster rightly says: “ Had 
he been—well, anything but a man of brains 
and scholarship he might have had a column 
in next morning’s dispatches.” The Asso- 
ciated Press collector of British news should 
know ‘‘ Who’s Who” better. 

As we go to press, the church in Greenland, 
N. H., assisted by the Pascataqua Association, 
meets to celebrate the fiftieth anniversary of 
settlement of the revered Dr. Edward Robie. 
We wish that our readers, as well as our- 
selves, could enjoy the feast suggested by the 
delightful program. We have arranged for 
an adequate report of it in our next issue, 
from our consulting editor, Rev. W. L. Ander- 
son, whose appreciation of Dr. Robie’s spirit- 
ual quality closes the program. The account 
is to be accompanied by a portrait of the 
venerable pastor. 


A student in Union Theological Seminary, 
writing in the Cumberland Presbyterian, 
quotes Pres. Charles Cuthbert Hall as say- 
ing, ‘‘The modern rented pew system gives 
occasion for the unbeliever to blaspheme.” 
The student tells of the increasing habit of 
wealthy folks in New York of renting their 
pews for six months, and surrendering them 
when they leave town forthesummer. This 
is a habit not confined to wealthy New York- 
ers. It is increasing everywhere and among 
the well-to-do as well as among the very rich. 
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It is a habit that causes those responsible 
for the administration of church finances to 
lie awake nights. 


Rev. Warren P. Landers has been con- 
nected for nearly four years with The Con- 
gregationalist as superintendent of circu- 
lation. He has served the interests of the 
paper and of our denomination faithfully 
and ably in this office. While engaged in 
this work he has shown himself, as we are 
assured, acceptable as a preacher. He has 
for some time desired to return to the pastor- 
ate, in which work he had before labored 
happily and successfully, believing that his 
duty lies in this direction, and at his request 
his engagement with us will close May 1. 
We take this occasion to commend him to 
the churches in the expectation that he will 
soon be engaged as a pastor. He has had 
an unusual opportunity as he has moved 
about among the churches for observing meth- 
ods of Christian work, and is particularly 
conversant with the field of effort in behalf 
of young people. 


The death of Samuel Rawson Gardiner, at 
the age of seventy-three years, takes from the 
ranks of English historians a great figure. 
Formerly professor of modern history at 
King’s College, London, Gardiner’s teaching 
of late has been at Oxford, as fellow of Mer- 
ton. The work that he has done in making 
clear the History of the Great Civil War 
(1642-49), in defining €romwell’s Place in His- 
tory, and in giving a definitive statement of 
the History of the Commonwealth and Pro- 
tectorate has given him a lofty place among 
historians of alltime. Bornand reared in the 
Chureh of England, with prepossessions in 
its favor, his calm, judicial treatment of the 
Puritan movement and of the place of the In- 
dependents in English history has demon- 
strated his exaltation of truth above sect. If 
Carlyle began the noble task of re-introducing 
Cromwell to his countrymen, Gardiner may be 
said to have perfected it. 


If the revelations of detectives and police 
officials reported in the Brooklyn Eagle dur- 
ing the past week, relative to the gross im- 
morality and criminality among youth of sec- 
tions of that city supposed to be inhabited 
by decent, well-to-do people are true, even 
to a limited degree, then some very sharp, 
decisive work is cut out for the clergy 
and other citizens of that city charged with 
responsibility for civic ethics. Opportunities 
for unobserved companionship exist gemer- 
ally in cities, and, owing to the laxity of fam- 
ily discipline, the ignorance of parents and 
youth of matters on which they should have 
accurate and impressive knowledge, evil 
flourishes. Precisely the same sort of reports 
have come from Richmond, Va., during the 
past week. It is a national not a local evil. 
A year ago we had the same tale from Pater- 
son, N. J., following an awful murder case 
there. Tomorrow it may be Boston or Detroit. 


The problem of dealing with the native 
Christians who recanted during the Boxer 
troubles is, of course, one of the most per- 
plexing which the missionaries returning to 
their fields of labor in China face. Rev. Dr. 
A. H. Smith, writing to The Friend, Honolulu, 
says that the first step he has taken in the 
matter is to try and get voluntary acknowl- 
edgment of the fault from those who fell. 
Then, after confession of wrongdoing is made, 
restoration to church standing follows in 
course of time; and Dr. Smith thinks the ul- 
timate resalt to the church may be beneficial, 
since many, “like Peter, when restored will 
strengthen the brethren.” He reports that 
“Many are inquiring what this doctrine is 
which was supposed to have been toilfully 
exterminated, but has come to life again, and 
is now as insistent as ever... . There never 
was a greater demand for all sorts of text- 
books, and it is hard for the presses to supply 
the demand.” 
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Mr. Mott is just baek from his second trip 
around the world in the interests of the stu- 
dent campaign in foreign missions. His ac- 
count of his impressions will be concluded 
next week. 


The non-Christian religions are losing 
their hold, especially on educated men. 

On my journey through the Orient six 
years ago I formed the impression that 
the power of the non-Christian religions 
was waning. Recent observation has 
strengthened this opinion. In Japan 
Buddhism is the only non-Christian reli- 
gion, Shintoism being really nothing more 
than a patriotic association. Among the 
lower and illiterate classes, especially in 
the country districts, Buddhism certainly 
still exercises great power. In the cen- 
ters of population, however, even among 
the lower classes, its influence is weaken- 
ing. Among educated and thinking men 
it has practically no hold as a religion. 
Such hold as it does have is more as 
a result of custom than of conviction and 
principle, So far as it attracts young 
men it is as an antiquarian matter or 
as a philosophy. I met a few students 
who professed interest in it as a philoso- 
phy, but I do not recall one who re- 
garded it as his religion in the sense of 
being a spiritual, regulative force in his 
life. 

All that has been said about Buddhism 
in Japan might also be said of its po- 
sition and influence in Ceylon. 

In China the non-Christian religions 
are Buddhism and Taoism. They both 
manifest less enterprise and vigor than 
does Buddhism in Japan and Ceylon. In 
fact, they show no activity whatever, but 
rather give one the impression that they 
are played out. As a religious power 
they are practically nil, but their influ- 
ence as custom and as superstition is 
great. Strictly speaking Confucianism 
cannot be regarded as a religion. Should 
we consider ancestor worship as upheld 
by Confucianism a religion, it must be 
admitted that its hold, while perceptibly 
loosening in many places, is tremen- 
dous, taking the country as a whole. 
It is still altogether too true of China 
that the living are in the grip of the 
dead. 

Hinduism is the principal non-Chris- 
tian religion of India. As a social sys- 
tem its power is still very great. Caste 
observances are losing their hold to some 
extent in the cities. But though the 
outward observances are being less reli- 
giously followed, the spirit of caste is 
apparently about as strong as ever. Pop- 
ular Hinduism is losing its hold. The 
great religious festivals have become vir- 
tually only a show. Very few thinking 
men adhere to ancient Hinduism in an 
unmodified form, and not many of them 
have a real, vital faith in it as a religion. 
Within the past few years there has been 
& movement to revive Hinduism. This 
is the result of patriotic causes and not 
of religious motives. It is being strongly 
emphasized that the truly patriotic course 
[ to stand by the ancient religion of the 
and. 
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Some Impressions of Missions 


By John R. Mott 


Mohammedanism has a stronger hold 
on its adherents than has any other non- 
Christian religion. This hold is not re- 
laxing, apparently, so far as the illiterate 
classes are concerned, but signs are not 
wanting that it is weakening in the case 
of educated men. 

Thus it may be said that in all these 
Oriental countries the old religions are 
losing their hold, especially on the edu- 
cated and thinking classes, and in some 
cases that hold has been completely 
broken. What have been the causes? 
First of all the influence of Christianity 
and Western education and civilization. 
In this connection it would be difficult 
to overstate the immense influence exer- 
cised by educational missions. The blaze 
of Western science has exposed the su- 
perstitions and absurdities of the non- 
Christian religions. It has been found 
impossible to harmonize the teachings of 
their religious books with modern scien- 
tific truth. The efforts now being made 
by certain Japanese and Indian students 
to apply the standards and methods of 
modern literary and scientific criticism 
to the study of their religious literature 
is still further undermining confidence in 
these religions. 

It should be emphasized, also, that the 
wide and incessant preaching of Chris- 
tianity for over a generation has created 
in the minds of vast numbers of people 
higher conceptions and expectations as 
to what should characterize a religion. 
This has caused genuine dissatisfaction 
with their old religions because they see 
that in contrast with Christianity there 
is a lack of truth in these religions; that 
they have no vitality; that they are ut- 
terly wanting in transforming, emanci- 
pating, energizing and saving power; 
that they do not nourish the soul; that 
they cannotsatisfy man. The fact of the 
case is that the non-Christian religions 
have imposed on men burdens too 
heavy to be borne, and it is not surprising 
that the preaching of the truth of Christ 
which sets men free is steadily and cer- 
tainly breaking the hold of these reli- 
gions. The object lesson of the lives of 
the missionaries and other Christian 
workers has also implanted new ideas as 
to what should characterize the lives of 
religious leaders, and in contrast with 
this new ideal the ignorant, selfish and 
immoral lives of the priests and so-called 
holy men of the old religions have deep- 
ened the sense of dissatisfaction in the 
minds of the people. 

Christianity is making greater progress 
proportionally among students than among 
other classes. 

The question is often asked, is Chris- 
tianity advancing as rapidly among stu- 
dents as among the non-student class? 
I interviewed missionaries on this point 
in Japan, China, Ceylon and India. The 
large majority of them, and their number 
included those most likely to be conver- 
sant with the facts, gave it as their un- 
qualified opinion that in the fields with 
which they were familiar a larger propor- 
tion of students of all classes of schools 
and colleges are Christians than could 
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be found among non-students and the un- 
educated. Rev. Mr. Kozaki of Tokio 
told me that in the recent forward spirit- 
ual. movement among the churches of 
that city fully seven-tenths of those com- 
posing the audiences were men, and that 
four-fifths of the inquirers were young 
men, nearly all of whom were present or 
past students. All over Japan I noticed 
that a majority of the church members 
were men, and that a vastly dispropor- 
tionate number of them either were, or 
had been, students. Even in the higher 
government colleges of Japan the propor- 
tion of Christians is manifold greater 
than among uneducated young men or 
among any other class of people. 

In China, although there are few col- 
leges compared with the number to be 
found in Japan, an even greater propor- 
tion of the students are Christians. This 
is due to the fact that there are so many 
more modern government schools in 
Japan than in China; or, to express it 
otherwise, to the fact that in China nearly 
all the students of Western learning are 
in missionary schools. 

With reference to India it is quite plain 
that in the Madras Presidency and the 
Punjab the proportion of students in 
scheols and colleges who are Christians is 
greater than in case of non-student 
classes. I have the impression that the 
same is true of other parts of India, but 
not to any such degree. It was pointed 
out at the Decennial Conference in Bom- 
bay in 1892-3 that one in twelve of the 
graduates of the University of Madras 
were Christians, although the proportion 
of Christians in the entire population of 
the Madras Presidency was only one in 
forty. As nearly as I could ascertain the 
proportions have not changed much dur- 
ing the past ten years. If there were any 
way of getting at the number of secret 
disciples of Christ in the Indian colleges 
I am persuaded that we should find the 
proportion of Christians as high as it is 
in Japan. 

Such facts as these should be brought 
forward when doubt is expressed as to 
the hold of the religion of Christ on the 
thinking and inquiring young men of the 
Orient. We should expect to find just 
such facts. The lives of more mission- 
aries, proportionally (although of not one 
too many), are being brought to bear upon 
students than upon any other one class. 
Students, especially in mission schools, 
are exposed longer to Christian truth— 
and that at the most susceptible age— 
than is the case as a rule with others. 
The Christian student movement is work- 
ing aggressively for this class. The pur- 
pose, methods and spirit of modern edu- 
cation predispose students to consider 
favorably the truth no matter from what 
quarter it comes. In view of the tremen- 
dous importance of the student class, 
which is to furnish the leaders in all the 
influential callings—including that of 
preaching Christ to their own people—it 
is a most heartening fact that the Chris- 
tian movement among the students of 
the East is increasing both in volume 
and momentum. 
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Charles Cuthbert Hall, D.D., President Union Theological Seminary 


Lecturer to Oriental Non-Christians—His Personality—His Mission to the East—His Views 


In i872 a young man named Charles 
Cuthbert Hall graduated from Williams 
College. Upon him, as upon 80 many 
others, Mark Hopkins had left a deep 
impress, for one thing revealing splen- 
didly the possibilities of close touch of 
teacher with pupil, an aspect of Dr, Hall's 
career today which makes him notable 
among theological seminary presidents 
and teachers, Having the Christian min- 
istry in mind and being a native of New 
York city, the graduate of Williams 
turned naturally to Union Seminary, then 
made notable by the presence on its fac- 
ulty of men like Shedd, Schaff and Ros- 
well D, Hitchcock ; and there he remained 
for two years, when he went to London 
and Edinburgh to finish his training in 
theology, at Edinburgh coming under the 
influence of men like Rainy, Blaikie and 
the late Prof, A. B. Davidson, Then fol- 
lowed a brief pastorate at Newburgh, 
N. Y., from whence he went to the First 
Presbyterian Church, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
where he remained twenty years, until 
called in 1897 to the presidency of Union 
Seminary. The Brooklyn pastorate was 
notable for its length, its harmony and 
the steady building up of a large, rever- 
eat, spiritually.minded congregation, and 
it disclosed to the observant analyst of 
character those personal qualities which 
make Dr. Hall an admirable person to 
fill his present position. 

The uncommon combination of open- 
mindedness and simple-heartedness, of 
‘‘sweetness and light,” of personal charm 
and requisite clerical and official dignity, 
of culture and the evangelistic spirit, of 
regard for others’ opinion and firm asser- 
tion of his own belief, of considerateness 
and candor, has enabled him to meet the 
demands of a place of responsibility ata 
time calling insistently for apt mediation. 

Always a believer in and yearner for 
Christian unity, although no longer hope- 
ful of Protestant union on the basis of 
the Lambeth quadrilateral, Dr. Hall now 
is in a place where he can influence youth 
of many denominations to labor for es- 
sential Christian unity along more prac- 
tical lines. Always insistent on ‘good 
form” and the value of symbolism and 
liturgy in worship, he has given to the 
seminary’s daily life on its devotional 
and ceremonial side a diginity and rich- 
ness not known befcre. Always mindful 
of the deference due his calling and his 
place, he also leaves the door to his home 
—adjoining and connected with the sem- 
inary—and his heart wide open to the 
most inconspicuous and least social stu- 
dent ; and by his ardent, sincere love for 
youth and his human and Christian fel- 
lowship with his colleagues and his pupils 
makes the institutional life singularly 
genial, refining and ennobling, and gives 
it a homelike atmosphere of incalculable 
worth to men far from home. 

It is this Drammond-like man, then, 
who sails March 22 fer India and Japan 
to give the third course of lectures pro- 
vided for by the gift of Mrs. Haskell of 
Michigan City, whose interest in the eth- 
nic religions and their adherents was 
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aroused by the World’s Parliament of 
Religions at Chicago, 18038, Her deep in: 
terest took shape practically in three 
waysa—by the establishment and endow- 
ment of a museum and a lectureship on 
comparative religions at the University 
of Chicago, and by the endowment of 
the peripatetic lectureship on Christian 
apologetics on which foundation Dr, 
Hall now goes out, his predecessors hav- 
ing been Rev, Dr, J. H, Barrows, now 
president of Oberlin College, but then of 
Chicago, and Principal Fairbairn of Mans- 
field College, Oxford, Eng. 

Each of these lecturers carried out his 
responsible task in ways naturally ex- 
pressing his own type of mind and to 
meet the peculiar needs of the hour, So 
will Dr, Hall, He knows his own limita. 
tions and wherein he is strongest. His 
theme, Christian Belief Interpreted by 
Christian Experience, will enable him, 
firat, to speak from his own long, rich, 
deep, personal intercourse with the Liv- 
ing Christ, and, second, from his own con- 
stant and acute study of other men’s 
lives also so related, Paul and Peter 
having gone before to affirm and dispute, 
John will now go to be and to persuade, 
To quote his own statement of his mis- 
sion, ‘‘I go as a witness, not as acontro- 
versialist.”’ 

Dr, Hall is too humble to think it, much 
less say it, but his reverent admirers can- 
not help thinking, as he goes forth on this 
important mission to the educated, non- 
Christian leaders of thought in the Ori- 
ent, that his own personality will be the 
strongest link of his argument. The in- 
carnation will transcend or rather will 
be the doctrine, 

That, at a time when Christian doctrine 
bids fair to be re-appraised and re.stated 
in terms of experience, it should seem 
best, because natural, to Dr. Hall to cast 
his Christian apologia in terms of experi- 
ence is in itself a fact of some import. 

It will be Dr. Hall's first visit to the 
Orient. He has leave of absence extend- 
ing over the next academic year, and will 
return in May, 1903. Careful preparations 
for his lecture tour in India are being made 
by the missionaries and the native Chris- 
tians. In Japan he hopes to have the aid, 
as interpreter, of a former pupil at Union 
Seminary, the gifted professor of philoso- 
phy at the Doshisha, Mr. Masumi Hino. 
He is well acquainted with -Dr. Hall's 
modes of thought and expressiox, and will 
be given special opportunities by Dr. Hall 
of acquainting himself in advance with 
the formal message he will bring. Dr. 
Hall has had two years to prepare for 
the task by reading and by intercourse 
with missionaries and travelers. He 
starts with a zest for the work and an 
eagerness concentrated most of all on 
intimate personal dealing with non-Chris- 
tians at the conferences which follow the 
lectures, and in their homes. Those who 
recall the marked reflex influence on 
Principal Fairbairn of his visit to India, 
revealed clearly in his speeches and writ- 
ings, realize, as does Dr. Hall, that he, 
too, will return other than he goes. It 


is an experience, intellectual and spirit. 
ual, which no man,can pass through un 
changed, 

The extension of the lectureship to 
Japan is but the carrying out of the 
original purpose of the founder, 

Dr, Hall, when questioned about some 
present day problems, frankly admits 
that the church as an institution and the 
clergyman as a public teacher do not 
stand as high relatively in popular esteem 
and confidence as they did a generation 
ago. But that it is a permanent decline 
of prestige and influence, or ‘an organic 
change,” as President Eliot of Harvard 
recently intimated it was, Dr, Hall de- 
clines to concede. He does not believe 
that even now the educator is, as Presi. 
denta Eliot, Tucker and Thwing have 
recently claimed, more influential than 
the Christian preacher and pastor, And 
this for two reasons: first, because, tak- 
ing the country by and large, we are a 
people non-academic in type and training ; 
and, second, because, other things being 
equal, the Christian preacher and pastor 
always touches more sorts of men than 
the teacher, and at more points and on 
deeper issues of life, 

His explanation of the decline in pres. 
tige of the churech—using that term 
broadly—-is because of its relative con- 
servatism, inflexibility, lack of adaptation 
of message and of methods to new con- 
ditions and new needs, Limiting the word 
church to the non.liturgical churches, he 
feels that the decline is due in part to the 
church's disregard of comeliness and 
seemliness in worship, to the dispropor- 
tionate attention paid to preaching, and 
the indifference to reverence and adora- 
tion. 

His explanation of the relative decline 
of the ministry may be inferred in part 
from what he has to say, if asked whether 
the grade of men from the colleges now 
entering the ministry is as high as it 
formerly was, or is as high as the grade 
of men entering other callings now. He 
is inclined to admit that until quite 
recently, and for a period of some length, 
many of the ablest men graduating from 
our colleges, whom the seminaries in 
other days would naturally have received, 
have gone into other callings. But he 
does not, as some do, attribute this fact 
to the increase of a materialistic spirit 
among us, but rather to two causes: 
first, the feeling that students in col- 
leges have had that they would not be 
allowed freedom of inquiry in the semi- 
naries or freedom of speech in the pulpit ; 
and, second, the indisposition of self.re- 
specting and strong-minded youth to 
enter professional training schools whose 
standards of admission were so low, 
whose scholarships were apportioned so 
promiscuously or cheaply and whose rela- 
tive rank, compared with other training 
schools, was so inferior. But Dr. Hall 
sees signs of better times as here and 
there it is being made evident that sem- 
inary instructors welcome the newer 
methods and conclusions of research, that 
the laity crave sincerity in the pulpit, 
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that standards of admission to some di- 
vinity schools are as high as those to 
other professional schools in their neigh- 
porhood, and that scholarships are as- 
signed on the basis of attainment and 
proved fitness for the calling, 

Dr, Hall's statements as to the success 
of Union Seminary’s alliance with Colum- 
bia University and with the University 
of New York, of the demand—so much 


greater than the professors can possibly 
meet—for seminary extension classes by 
which instruction is given to many lay 
men in various parts of the city and its 
suburbs, of the success of the classes for 
lay-workers which are held in the semi- 
nary itself, of the admirable results which 
come from the seminary’s social settle. 
ment, which finds that its distinctively 
Christian basis does not hinder it from 
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getting at people of all faiths, and his 
pride in the growth of the list of graduate 
students, retained in or drawn to the 
seminary by the opportunities for deeper 
culture, are such as to make one appre- 
ciate keenly certain very marked advan- 
tages which students have in a city 
seminary allied with higher institutions 
of learning and varied social redemptive 
agencies, 


The Life of the Christian” 


Ill, IT8 EXPRESSION 


If it be granted that the life of the 
Christian is the life of the Christ com- 
municated by the Holy Spirit, and that 
its sustenance is Christ apprehended by 
the same Spirit, it follows that its ex- 
pression will be Christ, One of the pro- 
foundest statements of the New Testa- 
ment concerning the Christian is that 
made by the apostle John, when he says, 
“ As he is, even so are we in this world,” 
If “to live is Christ,” then life will 
express itself as it did in him. The ex- 
pression of Christian life is the mani- 
festation of the Christ life. The attitude 
toward God and men and evil will be 
identical with his. The expression of 
Christian life in each case may be stated 
as threefold, 

Toward God the Christ life in man 
expresses itself in confidence, commun- 
ion and co-operation. The confidence of 
Jesus in his Father was uninterrupted 
and unquestioning. There never crossed 
the clear heaven of his life a single cloud 
of doubt as to the divine wisdom or 
the divine love. Once and once only, 
in the unutterable experience of his 
passion, in the anguish of his heart, he 
cried out, “Why hast thou forsaken 
me?” This, however, was not an ex- 
pression of a doubt concerning God, but 
the declaration of his sense of the mys- 
tery into the midst of which he was 
passing. We can never have a like ex- 
perience, and to us, therefore, there 
never can come the occasion of such a 
question. It is perfectly true that, our 
knowledge of God being less perfect than 
his, the pathway of faith in the Father 
may seem to be a more difficult path- 
way; but herein, as in many other con- 
nections, is revealed the value of the 
Mediator. Our faith in him is the reason 
of our faith in God, and it is his faith 
by which we live, for the life we “‘ now 
live in the flesh we live in faith, the 
faith which is in the Son of God.” Thus 
through all the devious ways the Chris- 
tian walks in perfect confidence in the 
infinite wisdom and tender love of God. 

This attitude of confidence toward God 
issues in the life of communion with God. 
Confidence in love creates a desire for 
fuller knowledge, and one of the first 
and most important exercises of the life 
of the Christian is that of practicing the 
presence of God and passing into an 
ever-increasing acquaintance with him. 

This again issues in active co-operation 
with God in his work. The deeper the 
knowledge of him the more profound be- 
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comes our conviction of the importance 
and urgency of his enterprises of re- 
demption ; and this very life which we 
share, being divine life, is energy in 
which it is possible to act with him, and 
we thus become “ workers together with 
God.” This is true not merely and not 
first with regard to special and specific 
york, which we often speak of as Chris- 
tian work, but with regard to all the ac- 
tivities of the life, so that the life of the 
Christian in its expenditure and energy 
becomes a contribution to the realization 
of the triumph of God. 

Toward men the Christ life in man ex- 
presses itself in sincerity, sympathy and 
service. This fulfilling of the responsi- 
bility of relationship will issue in the 
creation of a great sense of sympathy. 
Sympathy is the capacity for comrade- 
ship, the measure of freedom from self- 
seeking and self-consideration which en- 
ables a man to enter into and appreciate 
the experiences of those with whom he 
comes into contact. In the power of the 
Christ life it is possible to have unfeigned 
delight in the success and the joy of oth- 
ers, and it is equally possible to carry in 
the heart a real sense of the sorrows 
through which others are passing. 

The sympathy of the Christian is no 
mere idle pity, which constrains a man 
to turn his eyes away from the sorrows 
of men. It is rather a mighty impulse, 
which drives him into the midst of the 
need and creates a willingness to spend 
and be spent in the work of alleviating 
the sorrows and multiplying the joys of 
those by whom he is surrounded. As the 
highest joy of life is that of communion 
with God, so its most perfect expression 
is that of service rendered to those upon 
whom his love is set who may be in need. 
Seeing that the life thus expressing itself 
is the Christian life, the measure of the 
service rendered is sacrificial. 

Toward evil the Christ life in man ex. 
presses itself in antipathy, antagonism 
and authority. Herein, perhaps, is the 
most remarkable expression of the Chris- 
tian life. The whole life of Jesus was a 
life of hatred of evil. He was able to 
say, “The prince of this world cometh: 
and he hath nothing in me.” In him 
there lurked no hidden admiration for 
or approximation toward the things which 
were unlike God. Evil was ever seen in 
its true light, as deadly and contagious 
corruption. In the Christian this new 
attitude toward evil is always present in 
kind, if not in degree. 

This antipathy toward evil issues in 
antagonism thereto. The Christian re- 
fuses to let evil alone. With merciless 
and ruthless and pitiless determination 





the life is poured out in unceasing attack 
upon the strongholds of evil. The issues 
of the fight are clearly seen, the dethrone- 
ment of God or of Satan, and conse- 
quently the redemption or ruin of man. 

But the Christ life of the Christian is 
not merely one of antipathy and antag- 
onism, Because Christ has won the 
battle already, the life of his follower 
shares his authority over evil. There is 
no room for question as to the issue. Our 
business is not that of fighting an un- 
certain battle, but of administering in a 
series of conflicts whose issue is con- 
quest, the great and mighty victory 
already won. 

There can be no simulation of this ex- 
pression of life that will deceive. It is 
possible to make flowers out of wax, but 
the difference between them and the 
flowers of God is the difference between 
the finite and the Infinite. It is possible 
to reproduce the landscape in colors, 
skillfully flung upon the canvas, but the 
difference between the picture and nature 
is the difference between the copyist and 
the Creator. It may be possible to imitate 
the Christian graces and virtues, but the 
difference between such imitation and 
the actual Christian life is the difference 
between base metal and the coinage of 
the kingdom of God. Where there is no 
Christian life there can be no expression 
thereof. 


Memorabilia of Dr. -Davidson 


From the British Weekly, whose issue of 
Jan. 30 is largely devoted to recounting the 
qualities and attainments of the late Prof. A. 
B. Davidson of New College, Edinburgh, who 
died Jan. 26, we take these anecdotes. 

If a working student broke the stillness 
while the Professor was lecturing, he would 
give him a quick, reproachful glance; but if 
it were only some idler at the back who had 
been amusing himself by making a pyramid 
of hats, then the sudden flush of anger would 
fade from the Professor’s brow, and he would 
say, as it were to himself, “It’s only Mr. Tom- 
kins, only Mr. Tomkins.” 

When an ignorant minister challenged him 
saying, “I count myself fortunate never to 
have learned Hebrew,” the reply was suffi- 
cient, “ And I count that professor also for- 
tunate who might have had to teach you.” 

An old student says, in his recollections of 
the man: “He had a store of caustic, yet 
genial, humor, and the student delights to 
repeat such stories as that of the man who, 
when asked to construe a passage of Hebrew, 
replied, day after day, ‘Not prepared today, 
sit,’ and whom the rabbi at last gently re- 
buked by remarking, with cutting emphasis, 
*Not today, Mr. So-and-So’; and the story 
of the student about whose lengthy Hebrew 
exegesis the Professor remarked that ‘it 
would be improved by leaving half of it out— 
it really didn’t matter which half.’” 
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The Speech of His Lifetime 


The Rey. Lyndon Williams, aged twen- 
ty-nine, minister of the Brookland Con- 
gregational Church, was ina bitter mood. 
The cause was slight; he had been obliged 
to go for the milk and the mail when he 
wanted to read. Little incidents some- 
times become typical of cosmic move: 
ments, and so, though he had often 
trudged cheerily on these errands, tonight 
he inveighed bitterly against the whole 
scheme of country life. His morbid im- 
agination persistently presented one fig- 
ure to him, a young. minister eternally 
going for milk and mail on stormy 
nights. 

Both he and his wife were of city birth 
and education. They had come to this 
country parish—their first charge—with 
the sincere desire of doing good. They 
would be content, they said, to live and 
work in Brookland forever, if not called 
to a larger field; and, in all fairness to 
them, neither of them was aware of the 
subtle psychosis by which the minor 
clause of their declaration became, in 
reality, the major. 

Life in the Brookland parsonage for 
the first year and a half of service had 
been idyllic to the young minister and his 
wife. Work and play, study and visiting 
were all part of a new and beautiful 
world. So the months passed, until the 
subtle demon of ambition, who had been 
formally and irrevocably banished from 
the cozy study of the Rev. Williams, came 
skulking back to peer out from between 
the leaves of his books and to make rather 
lugubrious faces from the back of the 
fireplace. The result of these visitations 
was a rising discontent with country life, 
which on this February evening, lashed 
by the wind and sleet of a northeast 
storm, had reached the pitch of vivlent 
rebellion. 

It was, therefore, a very grim-looking 
minister that entered the postofiice, and, 
after securing his mail, turned to the 
door with only a curt nod to the friendly 
group of smokers around the stove. An 
address in the corner of one envelope 
caught his eye. 

‘Ecumenical Conference on Foreign 
Missions, Carnegie Hall, New York.” 
“What can that be?” he said. One 
glance at the contents and the young 
minister was out of the office and making 
down the street with strides that the 
darkness fortunately concealed. Dash- 
ing into the house with eyes ablaze, he 
threw down the sheet before his wife’s 
eyes. ‘Read that, will you, Margaret,” 
he cried, with a laugh in his voice. 

“What is it, Lyn? What is it?” she 
answered, trying with nervous fingers to 
unfold the sheet. ‘‘ The committee on 
program for the Ecwmenical Conference on 
Missions has the honor to request from 
you a five minute address on education in 
Panay.” 

**O, Lyndon, how splendid! I knew they 
would discover you at last. I knew that 
they couldn’t have that conference with- 
out you to tell them about Panay. But 
can we go, do you think?” 

“Go! it isn’t a question of can ; we must 
go. It is to be the greatest thing of the 


.just sweep the house. 


By Lewis Whiting 


century; everybody will be there. Im- 
agine me bowing to the President and 
telling him about Panay as though he 
belonged to my mission study class. 
Really, it is the chance of a lifetime to 
make our mark!” 

“Of course it is, Lyn. We must go!” 

The next six weeks saw Lyndon Wil- 
liams hard at work on Education in 
Panay. His knowledge of the island, 
which had seemed sufficient for occa- 
sional minor addresses, was deemed too 
superficial for the great occasion of the 
conference. Libraries near and far were 
ransacked for information; books that 
could not be borrowed were bought. A 
trip to Panay would not have been too 
great an effort had time and means per- 
mitted. He was determined to say the 
final word on education in that island. 

New York was astir with the confer» 
ence when they arrived on Monday noon. 
The streets about Carnegie Hall were 
picturesque with the costumes of many 
religious orders. 

““What a dreadful thing religion is, 
Lyn, when it makes a man wear a hat 
like that!” said Margaret, indicating a 
conspicuous brother from abroad in a 
flat-crowned hat. 

“Certainly, nothing except religion or 
an election bet could make him do it, 
dear,” replied Mr. Williams, eyeing his 
brother clergyman with that uneasy, self- 
conscious look occasionally seen on the 
face of an ugly man looking at a member 
of the next lower species. ‘‘ But my 
speech comes at three o’clock ; we must 
get to our rooms and rehearse it.” 

Behind the locked door of their Lexing- 
ton Avenue room, with shades tight drawn 
at the windows, Lyndon rehearsed the 
speech under Margaret’s critical eye. 
Nothing escaped the anxious attention of 
the young couple. Pose, gesture, inflec- 
tion and dramatic pause were carefully 
examined and repeated, under the bur- 
densome sense that these minute fea- 
tures, well executed, might bring about 
an invitation to a vacant Brooklyn 
church. In the light of the final polished 
delivery of the address nothing seemed 
to Margaret to be beyond the reach of 
the orator. 

“Lyn, dear!” she cried, with enthu- 
siasm, ‘‘there won’t be anything like it 
in the conference. Don’t I know those 
secretaries and missionaries! What can 
they do in ten minutes? It takes them 
half an hour to explain the geography of 
the world, and they never discuss any- 
thing tillthat’sdone. Your anecdote will 
It is a speech in 
itself.” 

Chatting thus, and jokingly discussing 
the wisdom of exchanging Brookland for 
Broadway Tabernacle, they made their 
way to Carnegie Hall. The audience was 
already gathering. 

‘*Not such a strange looking company 
as you might expect,” Margaret confided 
to her husband, “considering that they 
are either missionaries or relatives of 
missionaries, and half of them heroines.”’ 

It was a scene of joyous greetings. 
Everybody on the floor knew everybody, 


and nobody had seen anybody for years, 
At three o’clock the meeting opened. 
The preliminary exercises were brief and 
suitable. The chairman realized that he 
was only the chairman, and spoke but a 
few words. 

Lyndon and Margaret sat well forward, 
but on the side. They had felt full con- 
fidence in themselves and in the address 
until they had entered the auditorium. 
There, however, at the sight of those re- 
turned missionaries, any one of whom 
could point to a year’s service on the 
field for every day’s study of missions 
that Lyndon had given at home, a feeling 
of utter unworthiness overwhelmed him. 
Up to this moment he had considered 
only the honor of the invitation; now, 
looking on the service-scarred faces about 
him, he was seized with panic at his pre- 
sumption. His hands grew cold and wet 
with the perspiration of the terror-smit- 
ten. He would gladly have fled the build- 
ing. Margaret looked provokingly coo), 
but Lyndon felt that he knew her noume- 
nal history for the last twenty minutes 
when finally she leaned towards him and 
said, ‘‘ Lyn, dear, do you feel a little bit 
—funny inside? I do.” 

Meanwhile the speaking went on. The 
original program, in which there were to 
be four ten-minute addresses and a num- 
ber of five-minute speeches—the class in 
which Lyndon was placed third—was 
changed and extended to include nota- 
bles from anywhere and everywhere. 
When at length the five-minute speeches 
began Lyndon swallowed hard and sat 
up straight and grim, while Margaret 
opened a hymn-book. The crisis was ap- 
proaching. It was 4.45 when they called 
up an aged man, who had giveu his life to 
Eastern missions.and was now waiting 
until his feeble spark should be extin- 
guished. 

At his first words Lyndon Williams 
stiffened as though he had_ received a 
shock from a battery, and Margaret 
dropped her book. Her eyes sought his 
and found utter dismay there. ‘‘ My 
story,” was all he could say. In truth, 
it was his! His brief introduction was 
a story illustrative of American dignity, 
which he had found in an old volume 
of missionary life. No one else would 
use it, he was sure. He had trusted to 
it to carry his speech, and now, this old 
man was telling it ; and now—the whole 
audience burst into applause. His story, 
his speech, taken out of his mouth; and 
that applause showered on another man! 
Feelings quite unbecoming to a minister 
rose in his breast. He realized, how- 
ever, that there was little time to mourn ; 
the missionary, having struck the white 
with his first bolt, had the wisdom to 
stop at once, and was already resuming 
his seat. The chairman was calling a 
new name, and Margaret’s voice was 
in Lyndon’s ear, saying: ‘‘Lyn, Lyn, 
what are you going to do? Can you 
think of anything else? I’m afraid it’s a 
judgment on us for coming in such @ 
worldly way.” 

If anything could stir a man to do his 
utmost, it would be the face that Mar- 
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garet Williams turned to her husband, 
sympathetic and anxious, but at the 
same time suffused with a sublime con. 
fidence in the ability of Rev. Lyndon 
Williams to master any situation ; and, 
because he was not altogether unworthy, 
Lyndon replied, cheerfully, “Don’t worry., 
It will be all right I can manage it.” 

Five minutes of intense anguish en- 
sued, while Lyndon groped in his memory 
for a story as striking as the one lost to 
the missionary; but at length he turned 
to his wife with a sigh of relief. ‘It’s 
allright. I haveit. Nobody knows this 
story but myself.” 

“0, I’m so relieved.” 

As the two faces resumed their ex- 
pression of repose the speaker on the 
platform finished his remarks. 

‘‘Now, Lyn,” whispered Margaret, ‘‘it 
must be your turn. Don’t scowl. Re- 
member to look just as you doin prayer 
meeting. I know that I shall explode 
with pride.” 

The chairman was speaking. ‘‘My 
friends, a meeting of another department 
is to be held in this room at five o’clock. 
It is now three minutes of five, and, 
though I greatly regret that we cannot 
hear all the gentlemen who have kindly 
consented to address us, I feel that the 
subject has been well discussed and you 
have been well informed. We will close 
the meeting with prayer.” 

Close the meeting! Why, he, Lyn- 
don Williams, hadn’t spoken! He had 
come to New York to make that speech, 
and he had not made it. He had been 
invited by the committee to make an ad- 
dress, and apparently the chairman did 
not know that there was a Lyndon Wil- 
liams on earth! His toil, his expense, 
his journey to the city for one purpose— 
‘twas outrageous; ’twas an insult; he 
would’t stand it! What did they mean 
by inviting him to come 150 miles, and 
then taking no more notice of him than 
they would of a cabman! His sense of 
justice—a sense bestowed by a benevo- 
lent though blundering Providence, even 
on ministers—told him that he had been 
rudely used. 

Then with a rush of shame came the 
thought of the return to Brookland and 
the eager inquiries of the parishioners 
about his boasted speech! He glanced at 
his wife and saw a single tear splash on 
her coat sleeve, evidence of a disap- 
pointment fully as keen as his own. 
Finally, through his disappointment, his 
sense of humor asserted itself ; the irony 
of the situation flashed on him—their 
pride at the invitation, their well-man- 
aged insinuations to the admiring congre- 
gation of Brookland, the triumphal jour- 
ney to New York to make the address 
that was to bestow lasting fame ; and now 
the meeting was over and not a soul in 
the house apparently knew that a man 
by the name of Lyndon Williams was 
alive! Fortunately, by the time they 
were free to move, and a possible road to 
the platform was open, the sense of hu- 
mor, strong in both Lyndon and Marga- 
ret, dominated the situation and kept 
him from making a scene with the chair- 
man—a course that was now being fol- 
lowed with great vigor by an English 
brother not so liberally endowed with the 
saving sense. 

“Lyndon,” said Margaret, “I don’t 
know whether to laugh or cry. It can’t 


be humorous for being so tragic, and it 
can’t be tragic for being so humorous. 
What shall we do?” 

“Personally,” he said, ‘I feel that I 
have learned allthat I care to know about 
missions. I abjure them. The heathen 
in his blindness can bow down to wood 
and stone forever, as far as I am con- 
cerned; I am through with him!” 

‘* Lyn, dear, let us go home. It is the 
best place for us.” 

Three weeks later the Rev. Lyndon 
Williams was in receipt of a second let- 
ter marked ‘“‘ Ecumenical Conference on 
Missions.” The letter requested that his 
undelivered address be forwarded to the 
committee on publication of the report, 
in order that it might be included in the 
published report of the proceedings. 
Margaret advised against sending it—on 
grounds that need not be specified—but 
Lyndon yielded to the temptation of see- 
ing his speech in print, with his name at- 
tached, and sent not only the speech, but 
one dollar and a half for the volumes 
that were to contain it. 

‘‘I might as well get some reward for 
my trouble,” he soliloquized. 

Seven months passed, when one day 
the expressman left a package of books. 

‘‘ They’ve come,” he called to Margaret, 
witha tell-tale noteof triumph in his voice. 
They tore off the wrappers; she looked 
in the index; yes, here it is—Panay Edu- 
cation in II., 754. With trembling fingers 
she turned the leaves to page 754. There 
it was, a whole page, the familiar, much- 
wrought speech, and at the beginning 
where stands the writer’s name, and 
where Lyndon’s children’s children were 
to read ‘Lyndon Williams, Brookland,” 
stood ‘‘ Mrs. Sarah Tidd, Goshen!” 

Two days later a third letter from the 
Ecumenical Conference on Missions came 
to Mr. Williams. It read simply: ‘‘The 
Committee on Publication regrets ex- 
tremely an error in the printed report of 
the conference by which your valuable 
address is credited to Mrs. Sarah Tidd. 
We feel sure, however, that, inasmuch as 
the address is given in full, and the in- 
formation is thereby made available, you 
will feel that the purpose of your address 
has been accomplished. I remain, 
“Yours truly, Harrison Y. Dickinson, 

“ For the Publication Committee.” 

Lyndon and Margaret read the letter 
in silence. Then Margaret took the tongs, 
picked up the note and threw it in the 
fireplace. ‘‘ Farewell to fame,” she said. 





In and Around Boston 


Death of Mr. Merritt 


The religious and business interests of 
Boston owe a large debt to Mr. George W. 
Merritt, who died Feb. 16, at the age of sixty- 
nine years. During his long life much of 
his strength and devotion were built into 
Maverick Church, East Boston, Harvard, 
Brookline, and Shawmut at the South End. 
Many men and women, some of them of large 
influence, received some of their earliest re- 
ligious impressions from him while he was 
teacher and superintendent of the Sunday 
schools in these churches. He was for many 
years a member of the firm of Chase, Merritt 
& Blanchard, and held various positions of 
trust in the business world. Steadfast, quiet, 
kindly in spirit, he made and kept many 
friends and was an honored type of the Chris- 
tian business man of which Boston in his 
generation has had noble representatives. 
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The Phillips Academy Banquet 

The biennial reunion of the Phillips An- 
dover Academy alumni at the Vendume on 
Feb. 19 was largely a memorial service for 
the late principal, Dr. Bancroft. Professor 
Graves, the acting principal, President Day 
of the theological seminary, Rev. R. A. Mac- 
Fadden of Chelsea, Rev. C. T. Mills of New- 
buryport, a pupil of Dr. Bancroft at Lookout 
Mountain, and Mr. W. B. Parker of the At- 
lantic Monthly spoke from different stand- 
points of the life and service of the beloved 
master. Dr. Edward Everett Hale was a spe- 
cial guest, and spoke of the virile force of the 
Phillips family and the supreme importance 
of secondary schools. Prof. James Hardy 
Ropes, the newly-elected principal, was most 
warmly received, although his answer to the 
question of his acceptance was, “I cannot 
tell you, for I do not know.” Rev. R. B. 
Tobey spoke of the Bancroft Memorial Fund 
of $100,000, much needed for the development 
of the academy, which it is proposed to raise 
for its 125th anniversary in 1903. 


New Times at the Boston Congregational Club 


The members of the club sat down in Lori- 
mer Hall last Monday night to a supper 
spread by a new caterer. After prayer with 
special thanksgiving by Rev. W.S. Thompson 
of Somerville for the release of Miss Stone, 
the new president, Mr. H. M. Moore, opened 
the literary exercises by a brief, appropriate 
address and announced that the new execu- 
tive committee are inclined to bring forward 
practical subjects this year with nothing sen- 
sational, and hope to present what will pro- 
mote the spiritual life of the churches. Then 
followed a new kind of report from the new 
outlook committee, Rev. A. A. Berle, chair- 
man. He bunched together a variety of sug- 
gestions received as to reforms which the 
committee might inaugurate or forward, 
which interested and amused the club, and 
then gravitated with increasing velocity 
toward the subject of temperance and the 
qapinions of scientific men concerning it. The 
special object of his attack was a recent dis- 
course by Pres. G. Stanley Hall, and Dr. 
Berle’s view was expressed by his closing 
sentence, “Great erudition may exist without 
elementary morality.”” Mr. Esty of Gloucester 
sang a new song which is greatly appreciated 
in religious circles in England. Rev. R. A. 
McFadden of Chelsea and Rev. Alexander 
Lewis of Worcester told with earnestness 
what they as ministers wanted from church 
members. Mr. S. B. Carter of Brighton and 
Mr. W. D. Fellows of Fall River spoke of what 
they as laymen wanted from their ministers. 


Industrial Conciliation 


Hon. H. G. Wadlin of the State Bureau of 
Statistics addressed the Monday Ministers’ 
Meeting. The topic stated above was pre- 
sented with the clearness and accuracy of an 
expert. Of the two classes of arbitration now 
op2rative, England follows largely the volun- 
tary method. New Zealand has adopted the 
compulsory theory, the success of which is 
still an open question. It has, however, been 
favored by a rising market and has yet to be 
tested under adverse industrial conditions. 
In our own land twenty-four states have leg- 
islation upon the general question, and Massa- 
chusetts’s position equals any in justice. Since 
the organization of its State Board of Arbi- 
tration 330 cases have been considered and 
seventy-eight per cent. brought to a satis- 
factory issue. 

Mr. Wadlin complimented the recent New 
York convention, in which eminent leaders 
of capital and labor met to discuss common 
interests, and expressed high hopes for the 
future work of its joint committee. Beneath 
all methods of adjadication must be the spirit 
of brotherhood and the principles that lie 
deep in the heart of the gospel. 

Previous to this address Miss Katherine 
Pettit spoke interestingly upon life and con- 
ditions among the Mountain Whites of Ken- 
tucky. 
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In and Around Chicago 


Anniversary of Dr. Goodwin's Death 

The pastor of the First Church, Rev. Dr. 
W. A. Bartlett, preached, Feb. 16, a sermon 
in appreciation of the character and service 
of his predecessor. It is just a year since 
Dr. Goodwin died. Dr. Bartlett chose as his 
text the words used by Dr. Goodwin as a text 
for his sermon before the International Coun- 
cil in London in 1891. ‘“ Whose faith follow.” 
The words were in flowers in front of the 
pulpit when the Doctor was welcomed home 
that year, again when his lifeless form lay in 
its casket as thousands passed by it to geta 
last look at it, and again on Sunday morning. 
Dr. Savage and Mr. Ensign, two of Dr. Good- 
win’s most devoted friends, took part in tne 
services. 


Condition of the Church 

Far more rapidly than was anticipated has 
Dr. Bartlett been able to rally the members 
of the church to his aid. Audiences are 
steadily growing, and the new faces indicate 
a deepening hold on the non-churchgoing 
portion of the community. Dr. Bartlett has 
nothing sensational about his methods, but 
his confidence in the power of the gospel itself 
to attract and satisfy people is as great as 
that of Dr. Goodwin. Even in his evening 
service, which it may be well to say has in it 
nothing ritualistie or even Episcopalian in its 
tendency, though called, as the size of the 
edifice warrants, ‘‘a cathedral service,” the 
sermon remains the chief thing. 


Lenten Greetings 

During Sundays in Lent the epistlc of Paul 
to the Corinthians will be read and explained 
to the members of the Second Church by their 
pastor, Dr. Strong. This letter, entitled Live 
Coals from an Apostle’s Forge, will furnish 
the theme for morning and evening service. 
As the postal states, “‘ The letter had the same 
problems in its social, moral and religious life 
as those which we ourselves are seeking to 
solve.” 


Anniversary of the Madison Avenue Church 

Four years ago, Feb. 16, Rev. J. H. Simons 
began work on Madison Avenue, near Seventy- 
first Street. He hired an unoccupied store 
building, issued invitations for a Sunday 
school and preaching services, bought the 
needed chairs and organized the werk as if a 
church were already established. As a re- 
sult of his persistency, patience and tact, he 
now has a church with eighty-five resident 
members, a Sunday school which averages 
about 130, a fine Endeavor and Ladies’ Aid 
Society, a large prayer meeting, lots for a 
church building nearly paid for and the pros- 
pect of still more rapid growth when the edi- 
fice itself is secured. This is the work of four 
years only. It is not strange that the anni- 
versary services Sunday morning and evening 
attracted about as many people as the house 
would hold, or that special interest should be 
taken in the address in the evening by Super- 
intendent Armstrong of the City Missionary 
Society, without whose aid even the pastor 
could not have succeeded in his work. 


Church Discipline 

There is an unusual interest in this subject 
just now among the ministers in and about 
Chicago. It has been discussed at two of the 
Ministers’ Meetings, and upon it nearly every 
one has had something to say. There was 
general agreement that the church itself 
should be kept pure, although there were 
differences of opinion as to what constitutes 
the bond of fellowship. If it be simply a 
common faith in Christ, with wide latitude 
even here as to what faith really is, there 
should be no discipline over disagreements 
as to doctrine or forms of worship. It was 
stated that where the pastor is wise and pa- 
tient, really sympathetic and anxious to save 
the offending member, cases of discipline are 


very rare. The principle iaid down was that 
discipline is to be avoided, where possible, 
and when exercised it should be in a spirit of 
love and in such a way as to benefit both the 
church and the individual. Few favored pub- 
lic church trials. For ministers themselves 
there was less sympathy than for lay breth- 
ren. For scandalous behavior, failure to pay 
debts, to tell the truth, as well as for immoral 
conduct, or the holding and proclaiming opin- 
ions which are erroneous, a minister should 
be asked to leave the profession or amend his 
ways. Most thought the custom of dropping 
the names of persons who no longer have an 
interest in the church the simplest and best 
method of procedure. 


Round the World in Tbree Hours 

The North Shore Church, in using all legiti- 
mate methods for securing money for its new 
house of worship, hit upon a plan of making 
a journey round the world. About 600 per- 
sons made this trip Feb. 14. It began at 
Boston. Tokio, the residence of one of the 
church members, was next visited, where 
guests sat in native fashion while served by 
young women wearing kimonas. At Berlin, 
the home of another member, the tourists 
were welcomed with true German cordiality. 
At Edinburgh, the home of the pastor, Rev. 
Mr. Ainslie, bagpipes were played, oat cakes 
and Scotch shortbread served. The last stop 
was at Washington, the home of Mr. and Mrs. 
Greenlee, where the travelers were welcomed 
back to their native land and the money the 
journey had netted carefully counted. This 
amounted to a good sum. 


Egypt, Palestine and Constantinople in a Month 

The Second Church, Oak Park, will devote 
successive Thursday evenings to a visit to 
these places with Dr. and Mrs. Strong as 
guides. They will be in Egypt on the day 
it is visited by the Oak Park people who went 
on the Celtic with Dr. Barton, and at other 
places at the very time their friends are visit- 
ing them. With the stereopticon and the 
experience of Dr. and Mrs. Strong there can 
be no doubt as to the interest which will be 
taken in the trip. The ticket reads from 
Washington to Boston, thence to Amsterdam, 
thence to Canton, thence to Kobe, and from 
Kobe to Washington. 


Death of Prof. C. A. Paeth 

The German department of the Theological 
Seminary has suffered a severe loss in the 
death, Feb. 15, of its head professor, Rev. 


-C. A. Paeth, after two or three days’ illness 


of pneumonia, at Naperville, where he had 
resided for several years with his motherless 
children. He was forty-eight years old and 
had been connected with the seminary nine 
years. As a pastor in the Lutheran Church, 
he occupied a leading place both on account 
of his eloquence and his earnestness. A fine 
scholar, an excellent writer both in prose and 
poetry, a faithful and successful instructor 
and a preacher of rare ability, he cheerfully 
gave himself to the work of training young 
Germans for Congregational pulpits in the 
belief that through Congregational churches 
the interests of true religion can be best pro- 
moted. To do this called for a sacrifice not 
only in income, but in the influence he might 
have had among his countrymen. The foun- 
dations he has laid will not need to be dis- 
turbed. Another wil! build on them, so that, 
though dead, he will continue to speak. 


The Club 

The Congregational Club met Feb. 17. The 
principal address was by Rev. Dr. P. S. 
Moxom on The Church and Civie Reforms. 
It was timely and well received. 

Chicago, Feb. 22. FRANELIN. 





We are interested in some of the questions 
and answers of the Roman Catholic mission- 
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ers who are endeavoring to convert the people 
of New Hampshire to the Roman faith. “Is 
ita sin to miss mass on Sunday, or eat meat 
on Friday?” asked a native of Penacook. 
“Yes” answered Father Sutton. ‘Does the 
Catholic Church teach that a child that dies 
before it is baptized goes to hell?” was an- 
other question. ‘The child that dies before 
receiving baptism is not admitted into heaven. 
However, as it has not been guilty of personal 
sin, God will not condemn it to hell; he will 
give it a happiness suitable to its state,’ re- 
plied the missioner. 





In and Around New York 


Pilgrim’s Work for Italians 

The Church of the Pilgrims is launching in- 
stitutional work in Brooklyn’s Italian quarter. 
The Men’s Club of the church has started a 
boy’s club on Prospect Street. A gir)’s club 
was recently organized by the Pilgrim League, 
a@ young women’s organization of the church, 
and it is now planned to rent a building near 
Pilgrim Chapel to provide a home for both 
clubs. It is expected that the work thus 
undertaken will prove of such importance 
that ultimately it will be possible to erect a 
parish house for its development, where other 
lines can be intreduced. 


Holy Week Services 


Drs. Lyman, Hillis, Cadman and Dewey 
have planned special services at their respect- 
ive churches in Holy Week. On the first four 
evenings each minister will speak in the 
churches of the others, the services conclud- 
ing with Good Friday, when each pastor will 
be in his own church. 


An Attractive Evening Service 


At Lewis Avenue Dr. Kent provides an 
evening service of unusual interest, which he 
calls Evensong and Bible Story. It is in sub- 
stance a congregational praise service, fol- 
lowed by an exposition of Scripture. Just 
now the prophet Amos is being considered. 
Dr. Kent’s method is to have each chapter 
read by the congregation, after which he ex- 
plains it in detail, using a map, when needed, 
for illustration. The service is popular, large 
attendance being the rule. Mr. Welcher, for- 
merly the minister at Parkville, is acting as 
assistant to Dr. Kent, and is likely to be per- 
manently engaged. 


Dr. Baylis at Bushwick Avenue 


This Brooklyn church, after four months 
under the pastoral care of Dr. Baylis, has 
made marked progress in point of numbers 
as well as in interest shown. Evening con- 
gregations tax the capacity of the edifice, and 
plans are being considered for adding a gal- 
lery, which will increase the capacity by 
about 300. Accessions in the four months 
number eighty-eight, sixty-two since Jan. 1. 
A good proportion of the new members are 
men, and a Men’s Club recently organized 


’ numbers 100. 


The Great Jeweler Gone 


Few men in the business world attain so 
high a place in the esteem of their fellowmen 
as did Charles L. Tiffany, who died early last 
week. While his reputation as the head of a 
great jewelry house was world-wide, in his 
friendships ‘and his personality he will be 
longest remembered. At the funeral service 
Dr. Parkhurst’s church was crowded with men 
prominent in city business life. Mr. Tiffany, 
though just past ninety, was vigorous almost 
up to the time of his death. He had suffered 
little from infirmities of age, and was for- 
tunate in having seen his great business reach 
a@ pre-eminent place under his personal man- 
agement. He was a member of most of the 
leading local clubs, and a patron of many 
artistic organizations. ©. N. A. 
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Ancient Zurich and Its Interesting Church Life 


The Peculiarities of the Established Churches. The Outlook for a Freer Type of Worship and Government 


In the following article one whom our read- 
ers know well, through his many activities in 
America, describes the conditions in the midst 
of which he is prosecuting the work which 
the Methodist Church committed to his hands, 
when in 1900 he was made resident bishop in 
Europe. Dr. Vincent has just passed his 
seventieth millstone, but has still a large 
supply of that vigor and initiative which has 
made him such a power in connection with 
the Chautauqua movement. 


In Zurich, through the courage and 
ability of Zwingli, the Reformation was 
early established. The city is Protestant 
today. The Roman Catholics increase, 
but it is through immigration, and not 
through any hold the papacy gains upon 
the Swiss people. Zurich is a beautiful 
city, famous for its enterprise, its pro- 
gressive spirit, its devotion to education, 
to the fine arts and to freedom. There is 
an old saying, attributed, I think, to 
Charlemagne, to the effect that “for the 
man whom God loves he builds a house 
in Zurich.” One who sees Zurich, even 





Grossmiinster 


By Bisuop Joun H. Vincent, D.D. 


on its darkest and stormiest days, 
may easily assent to this royal testi- 
mony. Andas[I, too, have ‘‘a house 
in Zurich,” and have already spent 
a number of months in it, I may 
have a word to say concerning the 
town. Naturally, I speak of its 
churches rather than of its muse- 
ums, its libraries, its ancient 
houses, its famous university, its 
superior public schools, its parks 
and roads, its lofty, overshadowing 
Utleberg and Zurichberg, its lovely 
lake and the other features that 
give it renown and attractiveness. 

And yet my personal knowledge 
of the state church is necessarily 
limited. There is little fellowship 
here among people of diverse creeds. 
The followers of Zwingli do not 
know the disciples of Wesley. One 
somewhat distinguished minister 
and professor whom I chanced to 
meet did not know that Wesley 





Pastor Zuwingl 


was dead, asked me if the Methodists are surprised at my account of the friendly 
not much like the “‘ Darbyites,” and was relations existing between ministers of 








different denominations in America—pul- 
pit exchanges, Monday ministers’ meet- 
ings, fellowship in conventions and the 
like. There are no “union meetings” of 
any kind, so farasI know. There are free 
churches—Baptist, Methodist, Episcopal, 
Evangelicals, a French Calvinist church, 
a Church of England, a Salvation Army 
service, Roman Catholics, Old Catholics 
and a Catholic Apostolic (Irvyingite 
church. But the fourteen state churches 
embrace the wealth, society and power 
of the city. 

The right of ‘‘ denominations ”’ to exist 
and to prosecute aggressive work is gen- 
erally conceded by the governments of 
Europe. But as a means of promoting 
an intelligent, vital, personal piety and 
of securing the highest form of “unity ”’ 
the denominational theory is not yet ac- 
cepted. Church unity is assumed to be 
external unity, visible and organized. 
People have yet to learn that through 
the freedom and elasticity guaranteed by 
separate, diverse, independent organiza- 
tions unity of thought, of sentiment, of 
co-operative effort, the unity our Lord 
prayed for, will be secured. For this 
final unity and its early realization the 
wisest, most consistent and most zealous 
members of the “‘ denominations” in Eu- 
rope stand today. 

Methodism (American) bas been in Eu- 
rope for fifty years and nearly that length 
of time in Switzerland. Native Scandi- 
navians, Germans and Swiss who had 
emigrated to America heard in Bethel 
ships in Boston and New York and in re 
vival meetings all over the land the story 
of the gospel and its personal inner ex- 
periences. This they reported to friends 
at home, who demanded ministers of that 
gospel for this side of the sea. Thus be- 
gan the Methodism of Europe, with its 
aggressive spirit and joyful experience, 
its prayer meetings, class meetings and 
Sunday schools. And as it came by invi- 
tation, and has steadily grown through 
the decades, it continues its work in Eu- 
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rope. It has immensely helped the state 
churches, who have themselves adopted 
prayer meetings, class meetings, Sunday 
schools and other forms of activity fa- 
miliar to the evangelical churches. 

And we of America may learn much 
from the older churches of Europe. Es- 
pecially in regard to the. religious instruc- 
tion of children and youth I wish I had 
space to report the process of training 
employed by the state church of Switzer- 
land. Formal it may be. It may lack 
the evangelical force with which the 
“dissenting bodies” in England and 
most of the churches in America are en- 
dowed, but it does conform to the law of 
adolescent susceptibility now so strenu- 
ously advocated by advanced educators. 
If the truly Protestant and spiritual 
churches, who believe in the Christian 
consciousness and the witness of the 
Spirit, were to apply to a greater degree 
the methods of the continental churches, 
we should reap richer results from our 
homes, Sunday schools and church work 
and avoid much of the merely spasmodic 
and sentimental religion which charac- 
terizes our times. 

I should like to take my readers to one 
of three Methodist Episcopal churches of 
Zurich—the one on Promenadengasse, 
where I regularly worship when in the 
city. It is a modest building, not far 
from the Anglican chapel on the same 
street and nearly opposite the new 
French (Calvinistic) church, now in proc- 
ess of erection. Here the pastor of my 
family, Gottfried Frei, officiates. He is 
a master of the art of illustration, with a 
voice full of music and a most winsome 
manner. It is a delight to me while he 
preaches to watch a company of boys in 
the “Amen corner,” on the preacher’s 
right. How heholds their attention! A 
serious and well-behaved set of fellows 
they are, and I never hear him and watch 
them without a feeling of gratitude fora 
gospel as well adapted to young life as 
to old age. 

Having seen a representative free 
church in Zurich, let us attend service in 
a venerable and historic state church. 


The Fraumiinster is very ancient. The 
oldest parts of the building go back to 
the beginning of the thirteenth century. 
Tradition says that an Abbey was planted 
here by Louis the German, a grandson of 
Charlemagne, an Abbey founded for his 
two daughters, Hil- 
degard and Bertha. 
Among the old rec- 
ords of the city is 
the original char- 
ter, dated July 21, 
853, for the land on 
which the Abbey 
stood. The finan- 
cial records of the 
Abbey go back to 

1318. 
It is 9.15 o’clock 
Sunday morning. 
It is raining, but 
the great church is 
crowded. It is a 
plain structure 
with huge stone 
columns, high 
arches, lofty ceil- 
ing and stone floor. 
The seats are of 
wood and un- 
painted, most of them like old-fash- 
ioned arm-chairs or like the stalls in old 
cathedral choirs. We came early to make 
sure of a seat. The pastor is about fifty 
years of age, has a strong voice, a dis- 
tinct enunciation, an energetic and ear 
nest manner, is evangelical, courageous, 
preaches without notes, and in some re- 
spects puts one in mind of Dr. Parkhurst. 
The large number of men in the con- 
gregation was especially noticeable. Per- 
sons entering the church, on reaching 
their pews, would stand for a moment 
with bowed head in silent prayer. There 
were but few exceptions to this rule. 
The women and most of the men were 
seated, but many remained standing in 
their places until the services began. 
There was no conversation. Everybody 
seemed thoughtful and devout. When 
at 9.15 o’clock the 
organ voluntary be- 
gan, and the pastor 
ascended the wind- 
ing stairway to his 
lofty pulpit, all the 
men in the church 
arose, and many of 
them remained 
standing until the 
sermon began. The 
service was ex- 
tremely simple. 
The minister wore 
the usual gown and 
bands. The whole 
congregation sang 
heartily. The 
prayer was in part 
liturgical and in 
part extemporane- 
ous, and was ear- 
nestly offered. The 
text was in 2 Tim. 
1:12, ‘I know him 
whom I have be 
lieved.”” The ser- 
mon was a fervent 
and evangelical dis- 
cussion of faith— 
its essence, its ob- 
ject, its certainty. 
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The absence of mere art in the serv- 
ice was noteworthy. True, the organ was 
well played and it is a fine instrument; 
but the service was very plain. Roman- 
ism still takes the lead in chromatics, cer- 
emony and appeals to the sensuous na- 
ture. The gospel of Zwingli and Luther, 
of Wesley, of St. Paul and St. John—the 
gospel of Christ in its simplicity—is still 
proclaimed in Switzerland by the Protes- 
tant representatives of the true Catholic 
Church, 

None of the state churches are better 
attended than Fraumiinster, and this be- 
cause of Pfarrer Ritter. Some of the 
pastors of the state church are called 
rationalists. They carry to an ex- 
treme the theories and methods of the 
higher criticism. Some of them weaken 
the authority of the Holy Scriptures, re- 
pudiate supernaturalism and shake the 
faith of the people in the gospel as pro- 
claimed by the fathers. Then there are 
many ministers who represent the type 
of thought for which Lyman Abbott and 
Henry Drummond stand, reverent men, 
who insist that the fundamentals, the 
essentials of faith may be reconciled 
with their more liberal interpretations. 
The fact, however, remains that the peo- 
ple in Switzerland—that is, those who 
take any interest in religious life—follow 
the men who hold to the conservative 
theology. Then there are the socialists, 
represented, I am told, by about two or 
three ministers in this canton. They 
have broken with all evangelical doctrine. 
The leaders of this party are materialists. 
I have been told repeatedly that one of 
those socialist pastors is an atheist. To 
a well-educated and fair-minded man in 
Ziirich, a conservative in theology, I put 
the case as rumor had put it to me, as 
follows: ‘“‘One of the socialist pastors is 
reported to be an atheist. A child in his 
church said to his mother, ‘Our pastor 
says there is no God.’” I asked my con- 
servative friend, “Is this true?” He 
replied, promptly: ‘“‘That is nonsense, 
sheer nonsense. No pastor of the state 
church in Switzerland is an 
atheist, though of course all 
do not have the same concep- 
tion of God. But no man 
making such an atheistic dec- 
laration could remain in the 
church a single month.” 

It is true that in Switzer- 
land, as with us, multitudes 
of the people do not go to 
church. But many of these, 
and of the socialists them- 
selves, allow their children 
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Pastor Ritter 


to attend the church lesson in religion 
under the pastor’s care, and most of 
these children are by their parents’ per- 
mission confirmed. Ondaysof the church 
festivals some of these apathetic and neg- 
lectful parents go themselves to the Holy 
Communion. There is a sad side to such 
occasional conformity. 

There is a type of religious life of 
which, as a matter of course, these com- 
paratively indifferent people know noth- 
ing. It is for this type of religion the 
orthodox party stands. It is for the pro- 
motion of this religious life that the evan- 
gelical ‘‘denominations,’”’ such as Meth- 
odists, are at work in this country. It is 
their firm faith in the possibility of a 
genuine, personal, spiritual experience 
and life which in their thought justifies 
free and independent denominational or 
ganizations under the shadow of the 
state church, They believe in fifty-twc 
weeks a year of earnest living. They 
believe in vital religious experience and 
in the subordination of all worldly aims 
and pursuits to the joyful service of God 
and to unremitting effort for the physical, 
social and spiritual well-being of the race. 
And in this they find a growing sympathy 
among devout state church people. 

When I came to Europe I resolved to 
hold a series of vesper services in Eng- 
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lish on the Sabbath wherever I happened 
to spend the day. This I have done with 
few exceptions. The first I held in Milan 
last June. In connection with my annual 
conference sessions in Switzerland, Ger- 
many, Norway, Sweden, Demark, Fin- 
land, Bulgaria, I kept up the custom. 
Almost every Sabbath when in Zurich I 
have held ‘‘vespers” in our pleasant 
little Methodist Episcopal church on 
Promenadengasse. English, American 
and English-speaking Swiss, residents, 
students, tourists have attended. 1 have 
used the old Chautauqua vesper services 
—‘‘ Nearer, my God, to Thee,” and “‘ Day 
is dying in the west,” and have prepared 
a@ new one entitled “‘ Again as evening’s 
shadow falls.” 





Here and There 


A greatly beloved o!d minister had resigned 
his one pastorate, which extended over a pe- 
riod of fifty years in a rural village, and had 
gone to the city to spend his remaining years 
with an only son. After a time he returned 
to the scene of his former labors for a visit. 
Daring a call upon a genial and kind-hearted 
member of his former flock the white-haired 
clergyman remarked, as he glanced towards 
the village cemetery visible from the window, 
** My only wish is, when this life is ended, to 
be laid at rest in yonder burial place.”’ “ Cer- 
tainly,” replied the polite old farmer; “and 
I can assure you, my dear Mr. P——, that 
your old parishioners will be only too glad to 
lay you there.” 


The distance is said to be about the same 
between New York and Californiaas between 
New York and Liverpool. Yet an eminent 
divine asserts that times innumerable he 
has been asked to offer prayers for those 
about to cross the ocean, while, so far as he 
can remember, no one has ever solicited from 
him prayerful remembrance when about to 
journey overland to San Francisco. The 
question arises, Is God’s protection less needed 
on the land than on the sea? This observing 
pastor also remarks that, at the request of 
friends, he has prayed a good many people 
across from Sandy Hook to Queenstown, 
but in only two instances has he ever been 















Pastor Frei 


asked to return thanks to God for their safe 
passage. 


The popular device of sending out money 
bags or envelopes, to be returned with pen- 
nies corresponding to the age of the respect- 
ive givers, has its limitations. There are 
always some dull-minded persons who do not 
see the propriety of depositing their genealog- 
ical statistics in the contribution box. One 
lady, in making returns for her husband and 
herself, managed it very cleverly by labeling 
one bag, “ Mr. Blank, 35 cents, for his age as 
he feels,” and the other, “Mrs. Blank, 
$1.25, for her age as she looks.” This may 
suggest a suitable inscription on collection 
envelopes: So teach us to number our days 
that we may cast into the treasury of our 
abundance. 


Related by Rev. J. H. Twichell at the re- 
cent Williams alumni banquet in Hartford: 
General (then Major) Armstrong wrote to 
Rev. J. H. Twichell and Rev. Harry Hop- 
kins, young chaplains of New York regi- 
ments, that he (Armstrong) was about to 
raise in New York a colored regiment of 
which he was to be colonel, leaving to them 
the offices of lieutenant-colonel and major to 
divide as best they could. But Governor Sey- 
mour refused to authorize the raising of col- 
ored troops at thattime. Armstrong became 
colonel of a Massachusetts colored regiment, 
and two splendid fighters were lost to the 
sword and two noble preachers were saved to 
the army and the church. 
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In the Michigan Copper Country* 


Its Famous Mines, Phenomenal Resources, Human Interests and Christian Prospects 


By Rev. ARTHUR METCALF, LAKE LINDEN, MICH. 


The Toledo War added the Upper Pe- 
ninsula to the State of Michigan. The 
reluctance with which Michigan received 
the territory and the insouciance of Wis- 
consin’s yielding of it are conclusive evi- 
dence of the light esteem in which the 
land was held in those days. The area 
which Michigan did not covet and Wis- 
consin did not prize is now one of the 
most valuable in the public domain and 
has some aspirations to independent state- 
hood. Itis a land of great interest geo- 
logically, with a romantic history and 
untold wealth of timber and mineral, a 
veritable hunter’s paradise and, withal, 
aland of enterprise. Since its first mines 
were opened 152,000,000 tons of iron ore 
and 1,260,689 tons of copper have created 
shipping, built railroads, dug canals, em- 
ployed labor on their way from the wil- 
derness of northern Michigan to the mar- 
kets of the world. The value of the cop- 
per alone shipped from the Peninsula is 
upwards of $389,000,000. It is safe to say 
that Ohio would rather own this land of 
enterprise today than the narrow strip 
of territory the Toledo War added to her 
borders. 

Vulean and Neptune in Cambrian 
times laid the foundation of this land 
and of the Boston stock market. A vast 
ocean rolled over the present site of the 
United States. Where now the Upper 
Peninsula confines the waters of Lake 
Superior submarine volcanoes more than 
a score of times poured molten lava over 
the subsiding floor of this ocean, and 
upon these lavas the ocean laid suc- 
cessive strata of sandstones. Whence 
came the copper and iron no man know- 
eth. Some content themselves with say- 
ing the copper was precipitated from the 
waters; others declare it came from the 
central lake of fire with the exuding la- 
vas. All that is known is that after age- 
long processes in the geological labora- 
tory the metals were deposited among 
the strata where the miner’s pick dis- 
covers them today. The contracting of 


* Fifth article in the series Picturesque Phases in 
American Life. 


the earth’s cooling crust tilted and con- 
torted these measures and lifted them 
to their present positions, far above the 
level of the ancient sea. Since then the 
elements have cut and carved them into 
scenery the tourist fondly remembers 
from afar. 

To the romance of geology you must 
add that of history. From the days of 
the Mound Builders vanished tribes of 
red men have left their trails over the 
land. The great voyageurs, unconsciously 
laying the foundations of future empire, 
paddled their frail canoes over its waters 
and hunted in its vast forests. The bones 
of Pere Marquette may repose at St. 
Ignace, and names as powerful as his in 
their day passed from mouth to mouth 
among the children of the forest. In 
days now: dim with tradition the Hudson 
Bay Company enriched itself in pelts as 
moderns do in copper, iron and lumber. 
The romance of the country’s flags a 
Parkman should tell, and his story would 
be a chapter in larger history of our land. 
Jesuit records hidden away in Europe 
would doubtless yield data from which a 
Fenimore Cooper might call back to life 
the heroes of Mackinac and St. Ignace 
and the braves whose frail canoes ex- 
ploited the basin of the great Lake of 
Mystery as they quarried moose and deer 
and bear and fish. But all this life is 
vanished and a new race reigns in its 
stead, doing battle with the problems of a 
new time. 

In 1852 a sample cargo of iron ore from 
the Peninsula was shipped to the Penn- 
sylvania furnaces. It was drawn by oxen 
over corduroy roads from the mine to 
Marquette, whence a _ pioneer sloop 
freighted the seventy tons to Sault Ste. 
Marie. The portage to the foot of the 
rapids was made by oxen, and the ore 
was reshipped to Cleveland, and thence 
was forwarded to its destination. At 
the furnace it proved to be a high grade 
ore, but many times the value of the 
cargo had been consumed in its transpor- 
tation from mine to furnace. The rapids 
at the Sault clearly constituted the first 


problem for the new land of enterprise. 
Failure to solve that problem would be 
fatal to all the future of the land. 

The great locks at the Sault have left 
the famous rapids to the tourist, who 
“shoots” them in charge of Chippewa 
guides in birch canoes, which have sur- 
vived into the age of whalebacks. Three 
canals with locks and hydraulic equip- 
ment provide a placid waterway by the 
side of the rapids. The Weitzel Lock 
and the Poe Lock are on the American 
side of the river. The Canadian Lock is 
900 feet long by 60 feet wide, with a 20 
foot draft. In 1898 18,161 vessels bearing 
tonnage double that of the Suez Canal 
passed through these locks. What a 
population and industry must this land 
of enterprise and its tributaries possess 
to callinto being and continuous service 
such an argosy of commerce. Upon the 
heels of this triumph comes the proposi- 
tion to harness the rapids to an enter- 
prise that may well produce enough 
power” to banish steam and coal from 
all the mines in the Peninsula. Through 
all this achievement the village by the 
St. Mary’s River grows to be a city with 
a future. 

If such enterprise glorify the gate 
way, what may we expect in the land 
itself? It is indeed an engineer’s para 
dise. Every mine presents achievements 
that appeal to the imagination and index 
genius. At Redridge, in the copper coun- 
try, may be seen this summer the com- 
pletion of a steel gravity dam across the 
Salmon-Trout River, of which engineers 
talk a good deal. It is the first structure 
of its kind in the world, and was born of 
the brain of Mr. J. F. Jackson of Hough 
ton. The dam is 475 feet long by seven- 
ty-four feet high, and is securely anchored 
to a solid concrete base sixty-two feet 
wide, and trussed in the center with 
heavy steel beams and at the wings with: 
wide earthen embankments. Behind the 
dam the waters of the river will fill th 
picturesque ravine, and the reservoir wil! 
supply the Baltic and Atlantic stamp 
mills with water the year round, anc 
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save them the perpetual 
expense of maintaining 
pumps. The possible 
bursting of the dam is 
horrible to think of, but 
the engineers feel it is 
built for eternity. 
And what magnificent 
machinery operates the 
enterprises of this land! 
At Calumet the engineers 
are proud of their mam- 
moth quadruple-cylinder 
triple-expansion engine 
of 7,000 horse power, 
which hoists rock from 
the mine with a preci- 
sion thatseems more than 
human, Even more ‘‘in- 
telligent’’ seems the en- 
gine installed at Shaft 
No. 7 of the Quincy mine 
at Hancock. Its index 
of power is astounding. 
At the rate of 3,000 feet 
per minute the giant can 
lift a six-ton skip from 
one and a half miles 
underground. Automatic 
governors limit the speed 
of the engine. The oper- 
ation of an automatic 
cut-off and break seems 
miraculous. When the 
skip has started from 
the bottom of the shaft 
at full speed, the engine 
might be deserted and 
nothing come to harm. 
Automatically the en- 
gine would stop itself 
when its load reached 
the surface, and every- 
thing would be in order 
to send the skip down 
again into the mine. 
Two well-advertised ac- 
cidents show that neces- 
sity was the mother of 
this invention. On one 
occasion an engine wound 


a skip through the roof of a shaft house, from whence it described 
an are into the street without loss of life. 
place a skip filled with men was jammed against the top of a shaft 
house over a perpendicular shaft. 
men were dashed to instant death a mile below. Such are the prob- 
lems the engineer must meet, and the automatic cut-off and break 






Miners Going Down the Shaft 


is the way ingenuity meets them. 


Tourists are always stirred by the sight of the mammoth pump at 
lake Linden. Its measured and unhasting throb does not suggest 
its capacity to pump 65,000,000 gallons of water into the mill during 
twenty-four hours. But everything here is done upon a large scale. 
Even now workmen are busy installing another pump to help the 
'g fellow with his task, and the foundations for a pump to duplicate 
‘.€ Mammoth one are already laid. Two sand wheels at Lake Linden 

fifty feet diameter and two others not much less are veritable Fer- 
"3 Wheels at convict labor. The visitor has barely time to take in 


At another time and 


The cable having broken, the 
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the situation when his guide tells him that another wheel is being 
built in the East which will be sixty-five feet in diameter. 

The mines themselves are wonderful, and their history is a 
romance of effort and achievement. A single generation of hardy 
pioneers has explored and exploited the hidden wealth, and beckoned 
to the industries created by their perseverance a stream of popula- 
tion. But the nearly 200 “inactive” mines on the range tell a story 
of hope deferred. Of the thirty-two mines in greater or less ac- 
tivity the Quincy, the Tamarack and, most famous and successful 
of all, the Calumet and Hecla appeal most to the imagination, alike 
by the greatness of their enterprise and the regularity of their 
dividends. 

The Quincy mine, located on the crest of the hill overlooking the 
waters of Portage Lake, 
has the reputation of be- 
ing the greatest amygda- 
loid mine in the world, 
and has put on the market 
upwards of $36,657,600 
worth of copper. It em- 
ploys some 1,300 men. 
Its deepest shaft is 4,600 
feet below the surface. 
The Tamarack mine is 
the second largest in the 
district. Its vertical 
shaft was an innovation 
of genius. The Tama- 
rack location lies west of 
the Calumet and Hecla 
lands, upon which is the 
outcrop of the Calumet 
conglomerate, with a dip 
toward the Tamarack 
property—the vein which 
has made the Calumet 

‘and Hecla the richest 
mine in the world. This 
phenomenal vein lay more 
than 4,000 feet below 
the Tamarack surface. 
Captain Daniell con- 
ceived the daring and ex- 
pensive scheme of sink- 
ing a vertical shaft to the 
conglomerate, and then 
following the dip in a 
rich harvest. Now that 
it is accomplished the 
scheme seems feasible, 
but when it was first pro- 
pounded it met a world 
of skeptics and very few 
friends. In 1885, after 
three years of labor 
which brought in no in- 
come, the coveted lode 
was reached at a depth 
only ten feet greater than 
the estimate of the en- 
gineer. 

Of the Calumet and 
Hecla all the world 
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Tamarack Mine, 28th Level 


knows. It is the most profitable and 
deepest mine in the world, the largest 
employer of labor, the ‘most powerful 
and expensive machinery is installed in 
its shafts and mills, it is the greatest 
consumer of coal of any mine in the 
world, and its humane policy towards its 
army of workmen sets a goal its neigh- 
boring corporations despair of reaching. 
Its Red Jacket vertical shaft is now close 


Calumet and Hela Mine, Cross Timbers, 27th Level 


upon 5,000 feet deep, and its incline 
shafts are about a mile and a quarter 
from collar to the bottom level. Thirty 
million feet of lumber is used annually 
in “‘timbering” the mine and upwards of 
5,000 men are in the company’s employ. 
And yet mines on either side of the Cal- 
umet and Hecla, mining the same vein, 
have been bankrupt! 

The phenomenal resources of this land 
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are the foundation of its humanities. 
The copper industry employs some 15,000 
‘*hands”’ and it is the problem of philan- 
thropy to transmute them into souls. 
Suddenly a skip of some thirty men halts 
before you, the lamps in their hats blink- 
ing in the daylight, and the men convers- 
ing in European tongues. A moment 
and the men are making for the adjacent 
washhouses and the skip has descended 
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Council of Redridge 


for another load. The men of Europe 
disperse from the washhouses to Ameri- 
canizing homes. Thirty-three nationali- 
ties have come to these regions from the 
ends of the earth, and their new environ- 
ment imposes upon them a new embryo- 
logical period, looking towards their new 
birth into American citizenship, and, a 
little later, into the true American 
spirit. Since the old Roman civil- 
ization conquered its conquering 
Goths the world has seen nothing 
like this transforming of cosmo- 
politan elements into the new 
order American. The problem is 
constant and serious and its solu- 
tion may not be reached during 
the century. At Redridge, under 
the shadow of the schoolhouse, 
which the American spirit built 
first of public buildings in the 
new town, is a colony of Italian 
dagos dwelling in dugouts. 

Not long ago an ecclesiastical 
council convened in that school- 
house and recognized a newly- 
organized Congregational church 
which worships there. That 
church will find plenty to do, but 
it is not more in the midst of the 
need than are the other churches and 
institutions of amelioration in the coun- 
try. Slow leaven and not quick miracle 
all civilizing agencies must effect among 
the prejudices and national idiosyncra- 
cies of this people. 

Chief among the ameliorating agencies 
is the Christian church. The Roman 
Church, fed by the steady stream of im- 
migration; is in the majority. It would 
seem that Luther and his congeners come 
next, followed by the children of Wesley 
and those following the Congregational 
polity. Theologically, among  Protes- 
tants, Calvinism and the Moody School 
divide the honors, unless you allow the 
Methodists a theology of theirown. The 
new theology and the higher criticism, 
while not unheard of, are not much in 
evidence, for this people is shut off from 
the main currents of life. Perhaps the 
churches find mere living sufficiently 
hard to debar them from the meditations 
and speculations of the more leisurely 
religious life. 

A hopeful, uplifting agency is the Cal- 
umet and Hecla Free Library, built and 
maintained by the company for its em- 
ployees. It is located at Calumet, with 
& branch reading-room and reference li- 
brary about to be opened at Lake Linden. 
{t has already 13,500 volumes upon its 
shelves, and is continually spending large 
sums for new books. That 2,000 volumes 
are in the German, French, Italian, Swed- 
ish, Norwegian, Polish, Slavonian ton- 
gues mirrors alike the conditions the 





library works among and the 
goal it aims toreach. In these 
tongues are found the Bible, 
which the librarian assures 
me is read a good deal, United 
States history, biographies of 
our notable men and the best 
literature of the home lands. 
Significantly it is noted that 
the children of foreign parents 
take out English books, in 
which fact you get a vivisec- 
tional glimpse of the process 
of ‘“‘making an American.” 
The children of foreign par- 
ents seem to take more naturally to im- 
provement than do American children 
of the same class. It is as though for 
many generations they had been waiting 
for the opportunity, and now that the 
doors are thrown wide open they enter 
with zest into their new possessions. As 
indicating the trend of things the li- 





Calumet and Hecla Free Library 


brarian reports that the percentage of 
fiction in circulation is decreasing, and 
there is a turning to the better grades 
of literature. Connected with the li- 
brary is a spacious reading.room, with 
periodicals and reference-books, and in 
the basement of the building free baths 
are a luxury offered to the employees 
and their families. 
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Along a different line the Y. M. C. A. 
of Calumet is seeking to merge the cos- 
mopolite elements. The success of the 
work among the 5,000 Finlanders in the 
city is gratifying and prophetic, and it is 
further planned to organize among them 
such educational work as may prove pos- 
sible. Perhaps ten per cent. of the mem- 
bership of the association is Roman Cath- 
olic, or of that extraction. The gymna- 
sium, especially in the junior department, 
brings the plastic youth of these nation- 
alities under physical, moral and (at least) 
semi-religious training. On the floor of 
the gymnasium there is neither Greek 
nor Jew, bond nor free—the new man 
who is to be holds the day. The Y. M. 
C. A. and the Calumet and Hecla Library, 
being independent of the lines drawn 
among men by religious factions, serve 
to draw together the conflicting elements 
of this strange human life, and to put 
the feet of these peoples on the roundg 
of a ladder that surely leads up- 
ward, 

The churches reach their own 
circles only (more’s the pity), and 
so perpetuate the lines and prej- 
udices of the old countries, but 
these influences, as far as they 
go, and they go further than some 
people think, make for the union 
of diverse peoples for a higher 
life. If the land of enterprise 
can transform its peoples into 
American citizenship, the United 
States, which meets the same 
problem in less degree, though 
on a larger scale, need not de- 
spair. 





Wisdom is personified inthe United 
States Board of Appraisers, New York 
city, which has just ruled that parts 
of a memorial pulpit for Holy Trinity 
Church, Brooklyn, are dutiable and 
other parts are not. Ten onyx columns, be- 
ing the work of artisans or stone cutters, 
must pay duty. Other parts, being the prod- 
ucts of artists’ skill and handicraft, may 
come in. If the artists of the United States 
only had a labor union, how expensive a lux- 
ury it would be to have pulpits made in Eu- 
rope! But why go there anyway? We have 
all sorts of marbles, fine sculptors and de- 
signers, and innumerable stone cutters. 
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Italian Dugouts under the Shadow of the Schoolhouse 
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Newman Hall—a Noble Figure in English Religious Life 


The Long and Honorable Ministerial Career of America’s Constant Friend 


No one Englishman is more entitled to 

grateful remembrance by the people of the 
United States than this venerable Congre- 
gational minister, Newman Hall, who died 
Feb. 18, at his home in London, at the age of 
eighty-six. When this country was convulsed 
with the struggles of the Civil War, when the 
majority of the upper class in England be- 
lieved that the Union would be destroyed, 
when Mr. Gladstone lent the weight of his 
great influence to the side of the Confederacy, 
Newman Hall with voice and pen pleaded 
eloquently the cause of the integrity of our 
republic and freedom for the slave, and did 
great service in turning the tide of popular 
sentiment in his own country against war 
with the United 
States, which 
would probably 
have resulted in 
the triumph of 
the South. Ina 
single week he 
addressed great 
public meetings 
in Birmingham, 
Hall, Sheffield, 
Manchester and 
Liverpool, and 
in each meeting 
resolutions were 
passed express- 
ing sympathy 
with the North 
and support for 
the continued 
union of the 
States and the 
emancipation 
of the Negro. 
He continued 
his efforts up to 
the end of the 
war. 

After the war 
was over Dr. 

Hall visited this 
country in 1867 
and was received 
with enthusiasm 
in many North- 
ern cities. He 
opened the first 
Congress after 
the war with 
prayer, and 
preached to an 
assembly of both 
Houses in Wash- 
ington when 
Chief Justice 
Chase presided. 
At the New York Stock Exchange business 
was suspended while he delivered a brief 
address. A public reception was given him 
in Boston, where he spoke to a vast multitude 
at Bunker Hill Monument. Amherst College 
conferred on him the degree of Doctor of 
Divinity, especially in recognition of his 
service in behalf of the integrity of the Union. 
At a later visit he received and declined a call 
from the Third Presbyterian Church, Chicago. 

Dr. Hall was the personal friend and guest 
of many eminent statesmen, clergymen and 
authors in this country, and though the most 
of these have passed on before him, his death 
is still an event of national interest. 

Yet his chief distinction is as a Christian 
minister who has led a vast number of people 
into the kingdom of God. He was eminently 
a preacher to the common people. It was 
during an open air service at Hull that he was 
inspired to write his famous tract, ‘“ Come to 
Jesus,” which has had a circulation of over 
feur million copies in forty languages. He 


called this the least of his publications, though 
he is more widely known through it than 
through anything else he ever did. He wasa 
voluminous author, though he confined himself 
mainly to evangelistic themes. Many articles 
from his pen are to be found in the columns 
of The Congregationalist, to which for some 
years he was a frequent contributor. His 
ministry began in Hull in 1842. Twelve years 
later he became the pastor of Surrey Chapel, 
London, famous for the long ministry of 
Rowland Hill. Surrey Chapel was succeeded 


by Christ Church, Westminster Bridge Road, 
which was erected under the leadership of 
Dr. Hall, one section of it, the Lincoln Tower, 
being built in part with gifts from the United 


NEWMAN HALL, D.D. 


States. To this |building; he was a large con- 
tributor, besides having secured by personal 
efforts most of the gifts from others. It cost 
over $300,000, and can accommodate 3,000 
persons. In 1892, after a continuous pastoral 
service of fifty years, thirty-eight of which 
were spent with Christ Church, he resigned 
his active duties. His successor was Rev. 
F. B. Meyer, who has continued in office to 
the present time, though he has lately re- 
signed his charge. 

During Dr. Hall’s later years be has con- 
tinued preaching as an evangelist, and up to 
the end of his days was a prominent figure in 
the religious life of London. From the be- 
ginning of his ministry he was a leader in the 
temperance cause, as, indeed, he was in every 
good work. His hymns have a permanent 
place in Christian worship. His gospel mes- 
sages will still in years to come be read in 
many lands, carrying with them the faith and 
fervor which characterized his preaching. 

Dr. Theodore L. Cuyler, writing to Dr. 


Hall on his eightieth birthday, thus aptly 
sums up his ministry, asking for what he 
should be most heartily congratulated : ‘“‘Shal! 
it be for all your abundant labors in behalf of 
temperance and peace and freedom and right- 
eousness, in your own and other lands? All 
these have been combined in your fourscore 
years of consecrated service—and for all these 
God’s people honor and love you in every 
clime.” 


Dr. Thomas’s Tribute 





Rev. Dr. Reuen Thomas of Brookline, who 

| served the first two years of his ministry as 

Dr. Hall’s assistant, says of Dr. Hall: ‘‘ Em- 

‘phatically be 

was a people’s 

man. His energy 

was untiring. 

He would preach 

morning and 

evening in his 

own church, 

leaving theafter- 

noon service to 

me, while he 

preached at the 

junction of five 

streets, in the 

openair. Every 

night in the 

week except 

Saturday he was 

speaking in some 

townor city. He 

had the strength 

of a Hercules. 

He knew not 

what sickness 

meant, and sel- 

dom what it was 

to be tired. 

Everybody 

working with 

him caught his 

enthusiasm. He 

was at his best 

as an orator ; not 

an original 

thinker, not a 

philosopher, not 

a great scholar, 

yet to keep his 

mind tense dur- 

ing the early 

years of his Lon- 

don pastorate 

he studied law, 

presented him- 

self at the ex- 

aminations of 

the University of London, distanced the pro- 

fessional lawyers and won the scholarship, 
which meant $250 a year for three years. 

His great aim was usefulness to the multi- 

tudes. Few men have believed more simply 

in what is known as evangelical truth, and 

few men have had more opportunities of 

proving its value by experience.” 





In many respects the careers of Dr. Cuyler 
and Dr. Hall have been singularly alike. 
Each has been successful in the pastorate, 
each has been a gifted itinerant preacher to 
the masses, each has held in high esteem the 
printing press, and by tract and by articles in 
religious journals has multiplied his influence 
a thousand-fold, and sowed seed far beyond 
his eyes’ ken. 





Christ reckons not by what is parted with, 
but by what is kept.—Newman Hall. 
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The Home and Its Outlook 


PRAYER IN OLD AGE 


Almighty God, whose years have 
no end, through Thy favor I have re- 
ceived length of days and the mercies 
of past years ate from Thee. In sick- 
ness Thou hast been with me and hast 
raised me up. In sorrow Thou hast 
comforted me and I have not been 
overwhelmed. In temptation Thou 
hast kept; and in wandering Thou hast 
sought and found me. In Thee, my 
Father, is still my trust. As my 
strength grows small may I not lose 
hold of Thee. As my eyes grow dim, 
let me not lose vision of thy goodness. 
When sounds of earth become faint, 
speak Thou to my soul in words of 
peace and hope. Forgive the sins of 
ended years and grant me patience 
and strength for this day’s need. 
Bless home and household and the 
children who once gathered here and 
now are scattered far, and let them be 
Thy true children. Bless Thy work 
in the world, for which I cannot 
work. And as the years that fly so 
swiftly bring nearer the day when I 
shall see Thee, let me five while I 
remain in happiness, and rest at last 
with Thee. Through Jesus Christ, 
my Saviour and my Lord. Amen. 





Hiram: A Study of “ Indolence” 


BY PATTERSON DU BOIS 


Hiram’s father was a farmer who also 
manufactured leather, or we might as 
well say that he was a leather manufac- 
turer who also carried on farming. At 
all events, Hiram himself, from the time 
he was seven or eight until he was sent 
away to a great military school, pre- 
ferred to help in the farming rather than 
in the leather making. He was not fond 
of work—at least, he tells us so—and his 
record at the village school showed that 
he was not studious. Indeed, his own 
comment on his boyhood is that he did not 
even make progress enough to compensate 
for the outlay for board and tuition! 

But Hiram loved horses, and that rec- 
onciled him to the toils of agriculture. 
At seven or eight he sawed and hauled 
all the wood, and could even guide.a 
plow. Although work went hard with 
him, he seems to have done his stent 
without being scolded or punished into 
it. To his dying day he never forgot this. 
He remembered, with grateful admira- 
tion, that he was allowed rational en_ 
joyment, too. 

There came a time when he must get 
an advanced education. West Point was 
a free school, and, although Hiram had 
no taste for the soldier business, he went 
there because his father wanted him to. 
A military life, he says, ‘“had no charms 
for me, and I had not the faintest idea 
ef staying in the army. . . . The encamp- 
ment which preceded the commencement 
of academic studies was very wearisome 
and uninteresting. . . . I did not take 
hold of my studies with avidity; in fact, 
I rarely ever read over a lesson the sec- 
ond time during my entire cadetship.”’ 
Yet the boy could not do nothing, and so 
he read novels—good ones, however. In 


military tactics his standing was very 
poor. In fact, he hoped Congress would 
abolish the military academy! 

The young man graduated number 
twenty-one in a class of thirty-nine. He 
was fond of mathematics and hoped to 
make his living by teaching it. He re- 
mained in the army, however, went 
through the Mexican war, and after 
eleven years of service resigned. In pri- 
vate life he wasa distressing failure. He 
tried several occupations, but was always 
impecunious and seemingly incapable of 
supporting his family. At the age of 
fifty-one he wrote: “As I grow older, I 
become more indolent—my besetting sin 
through life.” 

Indolent? This was the President of 
the United States, now in his second 
term. Indolent? This man was twice 
promoted for gallant conduct in the Mex- 
ican war; Lincoln said of him, “I can’t 
spare this man—he fights”; and he him- 
self, when in command before Richmond, 
said, ‘‘I feel as sure of taking Richmond 
as I do of dying.” And his assurance 
was not a mistake. He took Richmond. 
Indolent little Hiram had become the 
pushing UlyssesS. Grant. And the tena- 
cious, pushing, hammering Grant thought 
himself the same old indolent Hiram 
still. Is there a mistake here, or an in- 
congruity there ? 

His comrade, Henry Coppée, says that 
Grant ‘exhibited but little enthusiasm 
in anything”—at West Point. And one 
of his home neighbors said he had not 
“intellect enough to be a credit to the 
district.”” The first criticism was doubt- 
less true, the second doubtless appeared 
so. Many a child is similarly condemned 
as indolent and incapable because the or. 
dinary standards of judging worth are 
narrow and insufficient.. It is the old 
danger of applying adjectives by snap 
judgment. It may at the outset be as. 
sumed that no healthy child is altogether 
indolent. The distinguished naturalist, 
Prefessor Rider, ran away from school in 
order that he might pursue his studies! 
He must have seemed indolent; in some 
ways he was, but not in his own way. 

Now we find the boy Grant not in- 
dolent if there was a horse in the case. 
In his attitude toward life he seems 
never to have been indolent. His sym- 
pathies, his heart, his feelings seem 
never to have been indolent—and these 
are the real seat of power. When a 
‘*hard-scrabble” farmer, all the animals 
on the place were his pets. On his death- 
bed nothing distressed him but “being 
deceived in people.” He refused to have 
a display of triumph at the surrender 
of Fort Donelson, saying, ‘‘ Why humili- 
ate a brave enemy’? As a conqueror 
he was always generous and kind—not 
indolent in magnanimity and noble senti- 
ment. 

A child or a man may have interests, 
instincts, insights that so control him 
that he cannot be roused to do the thing 
that seems useless or unprofitable. His 
very intensity, devotion and sensibility 
to the right and the wise make him 
seem indolent when he is really burning 
within. Grant appears never to have 
been wanting in opinions, in convictions, 


in clear visions. He was mentally and 
soulfully active—notindolent. When the 
rebellion broke out he said, “In all this 
I can see but the doom of slavery,” and 
he as clearly saw his own duty and acted 
accordingly. He regarded it as ‘ para- 
mount to any other duty I ever owed.” 

Now note this: he applied for a colo- 
neley, but declined an offer of recom- 
mendation for a brigadier-generalship 
because he “didn’t want office until he 
had earned it.” There is nothing indo- 
lent in this! But note also, he writes 
to his father, “I very much dislike 
speaking of myself.’”’ He was disgusted, 
too, with the political wire-pulling, and 
‘would not engage in it.’”” Lack of per- 
sonal ambition, adherence to high ideals 
may be a species of indolence quite ad- 
mirable. Grant wrote to Sherman, “I 
care nothing for promotion so long as 
our armies are successful and no politi- 
cal appointments are made.” These are 
the words of a soul anything but indo- 
lent. He confesses to a jubilance of 
feeling when Lee’s letter came asking 
for terms of surrender, but these feel- 
ings gave way to sad depression, for he 
felt “like anything rather than rejoicing 
at the downfall of a foe who had fought 
so long and valiantly.” 

Grant’s theory of the art of war was: 
‘Find out where your enemy is. Get at 
him as soon as youcan. Strike at him as 
hard as you can, and as often as you can, 
and keep moving on.” A strange out- 
come of indolence! Speaking of his boy- 
hood he says: “I really had no objection 
to going to West Point, except that I had 
a very exalted idea of the acquirements 
necessary to get through. I did not be- 
lieve that I possessed them, and could 
not bear the idea of failing.” But this is 
not moral indolence. 

The boy on the farm and the man at 
Donelson, Vicksburg, Chattanooga and 
Richmond were the same. He was 
whipped neither at home nor in war. 
Says Owen Wister in his admirable little 
biography: ‘‘At the age of thirty-nine 
Grant was an obscure failure in a pro- 
vincial town. .. . Not all the neighbors 
knew his face. At the age of forty-three 
his picture hung in the homes of grateful 
millions. His name was joined with 
Washington’s.” Grant called indolence 
his besetting sin. What became of it in 
these.four marvelous years? If it was 
there before and after, it was there then. 
But those forms of un-indolence, or 
energy and fervor, so manifested them- 
selves that the old indolence was lost to 
view—if such there ever really was. 
Those four years were the focal point of 
his best moral, mental and physical ener- 
gies. They were not new in him. In 
childhood he “did not like to work,”’ but 
not being nagged and scolded he was not 
dispirited, and so did as much work ‘as 
grown men can be hired to do in these 
days, and attended school at the same 
time.” 

The moral of it all is that children may 
seem, or be, indolent in some of the ways 
that we arbitrarily lay out for their ac- 
tivity and earnestness, while in ways 
that we think too little of they are full of 
zeal. They may abound in convictions, 
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modest self- 
fairness, pur- 


ideals, longings, 
direetness, 


insights, 
depreciation, 


poses, endurance, patience, sensitiveness, 
generosity, magnanimity, foresight, cour- 
age, intensity, sympathy, bodily alert- 


Sar’ Abby’s Pink Parasol 


BY SOPHIP SWRTT 


“I'm sure that I can trust you, Sar’ 
Abby,” said Miss Stinchfield, in an im- 
pressive voice, “I don’t know as I should 
think of going away from home if I 
didn’t have you to depend upon. It 
isn’t every one that I could trust to take 
eare of Rufus. Your mother says she 
feels as safe to go away and leave the 
other five, even the twins and the baby, 
to your care as if you were thirty in- 
stead of only thirteen.” 

Sar’ Abby’s eyes shone with pride, and 
she ceased to curl her bare toes upon 
the gravel of the garden path as she 
had been doing because Miss Stinch- 
field’s trimness maile her feel that she 
was poverty-stricken and shabby. 

She was very thin and her shoulders 
stooped from carrying the twins and the 
baby. And besides curling her toes she 
chewed her apron-string in embarrass- 
ment. Yet one would scarcely be sur- 
prised that Miss Stinchfield trusted her ; 
her eyes were so clear and steadfast, and 
her chin so square and strong. 

'VYes'm, I'm used to remembering,” 
she said. ‘I'd be sure to see that Rufus 
had his milk and his meat.” 

"And his catnip,’ added Miss Stinch- 
field. ‘‘His catnip is very important. 
Rufus has never had a sick day in his 
life, and I think it is very largely due 
to the fact that I never allow him to 
miss his catnip for a single day. And 
in the summer he always has it fresh,” 

Miss Sinehfield looked cautiously 
about her, took a step down from her 
porch and silently raised a beckoning 
forefinger. 

“There’s catnip downin Lot Parkman’s 
field,” she said, when Sar’ Abby stood 
close to her, wide-eyed with wonder at 
her air of mystery. ‘It grows all along 
the fence. You climb right over the 
stone wall of my pasture, where the 
black alder bushes are, and there ‘tis. 
Nobody goes near that field now Lot 
Parkman is out West. Abby Hutchins 
wanted some catnip and I gave her what 
I had and I kind of put her off when she 
wanted to know where I got it. Solon 
}regg, the root and herb doctor, was 
round looking for it and I told him that it 
used to grow on the old Harvey Wilcox 
place. He came back and said it had all 
run out there. But I didy’t tell him 
about Lot Parkman’s field. I couldn’t, 
because Rufus don’t relish the little hard 
packages that you get at the apothe- 
cary’s—not a mite. Catnip appears to 
be getting terribly fashionable and it’s 
growing scarcer every year. Why, my 
cousin, Cynthia Bemis, told me that she 
saw boys selling it on the street in the 
city. Five cents a bunch, and only a few 
sprigs in a bunch. So you see I don’t 
want anybody to know that there’s catnip 
in Lot Parkman’s field, right the other 
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ness and strength—all these, and yet fall 
under the ban of indolence, Manifestly, 
they are reservoirs of latent power 
which, if it be not crushed by inappreci- 
ation, harshness and ridicule, will sooner 
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side of my fence. I want you to go there 
and get it for Rufus every other day, and 
not fail once to do it, not if I don’t come 
home for a fortnight. And don’t you tell 
a soul of it!” 

‘*No’m, I won't,” said Sar’ Abby, obe- 
diently. 

** And I'll pay you when I come home,” 
said Miss Stinchfield. 

She might pay her as much as a dollar! 
She might even give her her old purple 
silk dress, thought Sar’ Abby, hopefully. 
She had heard the dressmaker tell her 
mother that Miss Stinchfield didn’t know 
whether she should have that dress made 
over or not. 

As she ran homeward Sar’ Abby saw 
herself in fancy walking to Sunday school 
in a purple silk dress, with Bella Staples 
looking at her. Bella Staples was the 
doctor's daughter. She had a great many 
new dresses, but she lad never had a 
purple silk, Sar Abby even “switched” 
a little, as if she already had on the pur- 
ple silk, until her faded, skimpy calico 
caught upon a thistle and was torn, 
sharply reminding her that her good for- 
tune had not yet come. Patient and un- 
complaining was Sar’ Abby, and no one 
knew how in her heart she longed for 
pretty things. 

As she drew near her own house Sar’ 
Abby saw her mother and Mrs. Oakes, a 
neighbor, talking at the gate. 

‘*So you've got a job, Sar’ Abby,” said 
Mrs. Oakes. 

“It’s a wonder that Miss Stinchfield 
can trust anybody to take care of that 
cat. She hasn’t been away from home 
to stopover night for three years because 
she couldn’t leave Rufus. She says he’s 
more like a human being than he is like 
acat. He doesn’t just meow; he makes 
a noise in his throat first, and it sounds 
just like purrermeow. They say she 
pays the butcher five cents every day for 
meat for him, and she told Eliza Melcher 
that she supposed she should have to pay 
you as much as fifty cents for taking care 
of him, Land! I don’t know what she 
would do if anything should happen to 
that cat. I expect she’d put up a grave- 
stone for him, as if he was a human be- 
ing.” 

“She’s all alone in the world, and I 
suppose we all have to have something 
to love,” said Sar’ Abby’s mother. 

“She doesn’t seem to be so stingy as 
some say,” continued Mrs. Oakes. ‘She 
was talking of having her old purple silk 
made over, but she has decided to give it 
to her cousin’s wife, where she is going 
visiting, instead.” 

Only fifty cents and the purple silk 
was to be given to some one else! Sar’ 
Abby had taken the baby from her moth- 
er’s arms, and she held it before her to 
hide her suddenly brimming eyes. 

The next morning, as Sar’ Abby walked 
along to Miss Stinchfield’s in a fog that 
was like rain, fifty cents seemed less 
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or later make itself felt: No healthy 
child is altogether indolent, It is a fair 
question, however, whether nagging, de 
preciation, over-supervision and tnhdue 
restraint may not tend to make him so. 


than ever, and she felt as if it were erne! 
that she could not have the purple silk 
dress, 

Rufus sat upon the doorstone and 
howled dolefully. He was sixteen, and 
he had a cataract over one eyé and his 
tail had dwindled to a mere thread. He 
declined to eat the meat and milk that 
Sar’ Abby set before him, and continued 
to howl. 

“Poor old cat! Will go and get you 
some Catnip,” said Sar’ Abby, and started 
across the dripping fields. Rufus set out 
with her, anxious not to lose even a 
stranger's companionship, but turned 
back suddenly, as if he were aftaid that 
more changes might come if he left his 
own doorstep. 

The catnip grew along the fence of 
Lot Patkman’s pasture, and one con'd 
easily find it even in the fog. As she 
climbed back over the stone wall, with 
& large bunch in her hand, an idea popped 
suddenly into Sar’ Abby’s head. 

“There's such a lot of catnip, such a 
lot,”’ she said to herself. 

The boys were selling it in the city 
streets for five cents a bunch, Miss 
Stinchfield had said, and there were only 
a few sprigs in a bunch. 

Rufus nipped indifferently at the cat 
nip, but he seemed in better spirits and 
was more polite; he rabbed his head 
against the catnip, and resumed his nat 
ural tone in place of the dolefal cries 

* Purrermeow!” It sounded sociable 
and friendly and, really, almost human. 

“You don’t care much abont catnip, 
do you, Rufus?’ said Sar’ Abby, and her 
voice trembled, 

She left one smail sprig of catnip with 
the meat and milk in the woodshed, and 
carried the rest home under her apron. 
That night, in the late twilight, when 
there were only a few peeping stars, she 
went across lots to Lot Parkman’s field 
and gathered almost all the catnip. She 
left only a few sprigs for Rufus. She 
said to herself that he was not as fond 
of catnip as Miss Stinchfield thought he 
was, 

The next morning she went over to 
feed Rufus, wearing her best clothes. 
They were her green gingham dress, that 
never had washed well, and a black cloth 
cape trimmed with jet, that old Mrs. 
Tibbets had given her when it grew rusty, 
and the hat that she had had three sum- 
mers ago with the flowers on it all faded 
and curled up so that one could hardly 
tell what they were. 

After she had left Rufus’s food—which 
he wouldn’t eat—in the woodshed, she 
drove down to the Junction with Ludo- 
vico Gilkey, the expressman. She had 4 
great pasteboard box full of catnip in 
her lap. She had hired Marietta Field to 
help her mother take care of the children 
while she was gone. Marietta would co 
it for the spun-glass peacock that had 
been hung for Sar’ Abby on the Sanday 
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school Christmas tree, although one of 
ne twins had cracked ite tail. 
‘ Catnip, five cents a bunch!” 

[t required courage to say that, even in 
a soft voiée; and you soon found that 
soft voi¢es were not heard at all in the 
noise and bustle of the Square at the 
Tunetion. It was not long before Sar’ 
bby was erying catnip so that people 
could not help hearing, and she was soon 
oarrying on @ briek trade. When it grew 
slack she changed her location to another 
side of the square and soon had another 
wn of custom, The catnip was all gone 
oy two o’elock and she had not had time 
for even a nibble at the doughnuts and 
cheese which she had browght for a 

incheon, 

Twenty-seven bunches she had sold at 
ive cents a brinch, and two purchasers 
nad given her ten cents instead of five 
and declined to receive any change—al- 
most a dollar and a half! She set out for 
the millinery shop across the Square 
whose windows had dazzled her eyes all 
the morning, Perhaps one could buy 
some kind of a hat for a dollar and forty- 
ive cents, 

But on the way to the milliner’s she 
passed a window filled with beautiful 
parasols. There was a pink one—smaill 
and covered with frills and puffs—that 
was marked # dollar and a half. 

Sar’ Abby, stopping before it, drew a 
long, long breath. The splendor of a 
pink parasol would fake people’s eyes 
from all her shabbiness ! 

To have @ parasol had been her dazzling 
lay dream ; she had never thought of the 
possibility that it could come true. And 
a pink parasol! Bella Staples, the doc- 
tor’s daughter, had only a little, o!d-fash- 
ioned, dark green one. 

She walked breathlessly into the shop 
and offered to pay the money tightly 
clatehed in her hand — a dollar and forty- 
five cents in five and ten cent pieces — for 
the pink parasol, After a consultation 
among the clerks it was sold to her, and 
she came out of the shop with a delight- 
ful sense of being another Sar’ Abby, in 
a world where dreams came true. 

She was obliged to sit in the back of 
[udovieo Gilkey’s express wagon, be- 
cause there were so many of the summer 
visitors’ tranks. 

She sat upon a large trunk and raised 
her pink parasol, and people in the street 
turned to look at her, and Bella Staples 
ran out to her gate and called to Mildred 
Hovey, across the street, to look and see. 

The next morning, when Sar’ Abby 
went to feed Rufus, she found that he had 
not eaten his catnip, but she went duti- 
fully down to the field and -got another 
piece for him. She had left only three 
sprigs there and she hoped that some 
more would very soon grow. Rufus ate 
catnip every day after that, and the three 
sprigs were gone and no more grew. Sar’ 
Abby seoured the fields and woods and 
could not find it anywhere. She induced 
the twins to give her the bright nickel 
chat they had cherished for months and 
spent it at the druggist’s for dried catnip. 
Bat Refas seorned even to rub his head 
against it and began to how! dolefully 
again. 

After a few days he began languidly to 
eat his meat and milk again, and Sar’ 
Abby no longer feared that he would die. 
Miss Stinchfield came home a day be- 


fore she was expected. Sar’ Abby was 
sure that she did it to see whether she 
was faithfully caring for Rufus. She 
said she thought he looked pretty well 
and she gave Sar’ Abby half a dollar and 
said she hoped she would spend it wisely. 
But the next day she sent for Sar’ Abby 
in haste; Rufus had been taken suddenly 
ill ; he was very ill indeed. She had sent 
for the veterinary. “You must have 
stuffed him with catnip!” she said, se- 
verely, to Sar’ Abby. “There is none 
left in the field! ”’ 

Sar’ Abby turned and fled, her chin 
quivering. 

Two days afterwards she heard Lather 
Potter, the veterinary, talking with Mrs. 
Oakes, next door. The cat “was very 
old and had been off hig feed,’’ he said. 

“Well, I expect she'll set up a mona- 
ment over him, and that will be some 
consolation to her,’ she heard Mrs. Oakes 
say. 

Sar’ Abby got Ludovico Gilkey to carry 
her to the Junction again, the next day. 
But they refused to take back the pink 
parasol at the shop where she had bought 
it. She tried to sell it at other shops, in 
vain. She missed the express man and 
had to walk all the way home. She 
rang Dr. Staples’s doorbell at nine o’ clock 
in the evening and Mrs. Staples bought 
the parasol for Bella for a dollar. 

Sar’ Abby ran all the way to Miss 
Stinchfield’s with the dollar clutched 
tightly in her hand. There was a chance 
that Miss Stinchfield might not bave 
gone to bed, although all Damsonfield 
kept early hours. She had just gone up 
stairs, and she came down when Sar’ 
Abby knocked, holding a lamp out into 
the darkness. 

“©, I did it! I killed Rufus!” Sar’ 
Abby burst forth. “I only gave him 4 
little mite of catnip, and sold all the rest 
that there was in Lot Parkman’s field! 
I sold it at the Junction and bought me 
@ pink parasol. I don’t know how I 
could, but I thought perhaps it would 
grow some more, and he didn’t seem to 
like it very well. I’ve got a dollar of 
the money back, and here it is’’*— 

* Sold Rufuas’s catnip!” exclaimed Miss 
Stinehfield, indignantly. ‘I ought to 
have known better than to trust you !”’ 

“ Yes’m, I wasn’t fit,” said Sar’ Abby. 
“Tf you'll take the dollar and buy agrave- 
stone for Rufus—I know I don’t deserve 
it, and I know nothing makes up, but it 
seems as if I couldn’t bear it that I killed 
Rufas!” Sar’ Abby’s chin quivered, and 
her voice broke. 

“ Purrvermeow! Purrermeow!’’ came in 
a@ soft, satisfied, affectionate cat voice 
from the sitting-room. 

By the lamplight Miss Stinchfield saw 
Sar’ Abby’s face, and her own softened a 
little. 

“Rufus pined because I was away. 
I don’t know as catnip would have made 
any great difference,” she said. “He’s 
getting well. I sha’n’t trust him again to 
you or anybody else. You can keep your 
dollar, but see that you don’t go near Lot 
Parkman’s field again, or tell anybody 
what grows there.” 

And Miss Stinchfield shut the door. 


There are three things difficult—to keep a 
secret, to suffer an injury, to use leisure.— 
Voltaire. 
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Closet and Altar 


PROVING THE FAITH 


If any man willeth to do his will, he shall 
know of the teaching, whether it be of God. 





Everywhere the flower of obedience is 
imtelligence. Obey a man with cordial 
loyalty and you will understand him, 
Obey Jesus with cordial loyalty and you 
will understand Jesus. Not by studying 
him but by doing his will shal! you learn 
how divine he is. Obedience completes 
itself in understanding.— Phillips Brooks. 


We think of the trnth as a thing that 
is spoken or taught; Jesus Christ thought 
of the Truth as a thing that is lived — 
Mark Guy Pearse. 





I say that man was made to grow, not stop; 
That help he needed once, and needs no more, 
Having grown but an inch by, is withdrawn ; 
For he hath new needs, and new helps to these. 
This imports solely, man should mount on each 
New height in view; the help whereby he 
mounts, 
The ladder rang his foot has left, may fall, 
Since all things suffer change save God the 
Truth. 


— Robert Browsing. 





Even with the open Bible in one’s hand, 
if one does not live a supernatural life 
and prove the religion of Jesus Christ to 
be the religion of heavenly life by experi- 
menting upon it, the Scripture may be- 
come a dead letter-—Pundita Ramabai. 





Though knowledge fail and sight be dim, 
And way and end not understood, 

Though life be masked with doubt’s gray film, 
Obedience is good. 


—Christina Rossetti. 





The gospel of the blessed God does not 
go abroad abegging for its evidence so 
much as some think ; it has its highest 
and most proper evidence in itself.— 
Jonathan Edwards. 





We don’t want the faith that comes by 
seeing, but the seeing that comes by 
faith.—John Me Neill 





A half-unwilling sacrifice I made: 

Ten thousand blessings on my head were laid: 
I asked a comforting spirit to descend: 

God made himself my comforter and friend. 


I sought his mercy in a faltering prayer, 
And lo! His infinite tenderness and care, 
Like a great sea that hath no ebbing tide, 
Eneompassed me with love on every side! 
— Phebe Cary. 


Lord Jesus Christ, whose love has 
called us out of sin to the experiment 
of faith, so control and direct our wills 
by the indwelling of Thy Holy Spirit 
that we may speedily attain to full as- 
surance, without backsliding and with- 
out discouragement. Reveal Thyself 
to us, for it is Thee we crave, to be 
our joy, our peace, our loving friend, 
out revelation of the Father. Give us 
patience, knowing that Thy work 
within our hearts must grow from 
less to more; and strengthen us in 
hours of weakness with upholding of 
Thy love. By Thy word, through 
service in Thy name to other men, in 
meditation and constant readiness of 
will, speak to our hearts, O Living 
Christ of God! So may all our doubts 
be swallowed up in adoration and all 
feats cast out by perfect love. Amen. 
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insights, ideals, longings, modest self- 
depreciation, direetness, fairness, pur- 
poses, endurance, patience, sensitiveness, 
generosity, magnanimity, foresight, cour- 
age, intensity, sympathy, bodily alert- 
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ness and strength—all these, and yet fall 
under the ban of indolence. Manifestly, 
they are reservoirs of latent power 
which, if it be not crushed by inappreci- 
ation, harshness and ridicule, will sooner 
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or later make itself felt. No healthy 
child is altogether indolent. It is a fair 
question, however, whether nagging, de- 
preciation, over-supervision and undue 
restraint may not tend to make him so. 





Sar’ Abby’s Pink Parasol 


BY SOPHIE SWETT 


“I’m sure that I can trust you, Sar’ 
Abby,” said Miss Stinchfield, in an im- 
pressive voice. ‘I don’t know as [should 
think of going away from home if I 
didn’t have you to depend upon. It 
isn’t every one that I could trust to take 
care of Rufus. Your mother says she 
feels as safe to go away and leave the 
other five, even the twins and the baby, 
to your care as if you were thirty in- 
stead of only thirteen.” 

Sar’ Abby’s eyes shone with pride, and 
she ceased to curl her bare toes upon 
the gravel of the garden path as she 
had been doing because Miss Stinch- 
field’s trimness made her feel that she 
was poverty-stricken and shabby. 

She was very thin and her shoulders 
stooped from carrying the twins and the 
baby. And besides curling her toes she 
chewed her apron-string in embarrass- 
ment. Yet one would scarcely be sur- 
prised that Miss Stinchfield trusted her ; 
her eyes were so clear and steadfast, and 
her chin so square and strong. 

““Yes’m, I’m used to remembering,” 
she said. ‘‘I’d be sure to see that Rufus 
had his milk and his meat.” 

“And his catnip,” added Miss Stinch- 
field. “His catnip is very important. 
Rufus has never had a sick day in his 
life, and I think it is very largely due 
to the fact that I never allow him to 
miss his catnip for a single day. And 
in the summer he always has it fresh.” 

Miss Sinehfield looked cautiously 
about her, took a step down from her 
porch and silently raised a beckoning 
forefinger. 

‘‘There’s catnip down in Lot Parkman’s 
field,” she said, when Sar’ Abby stood 
close to her, wide-eyed with wonder at 
her air of mystery. ‘It grows all along 
the fence. You climb right over the 
stone wall of my pasture, where the 
black alder bushes are, and there ’tis. 
Nobody goes near that field now Lot 
Parkman is out West. Abby Hutchins 
wanted some catnip and I gave her what 
I had and I kind of put her off when she 
wanted to know where I got it. Solon 
Gregg, the root and herb doctor, was 
round looking for it and I told him that it 
used to grow on the old Harvey Wilcox 
place. He came back and said it had all 
run out there. But I did»’t tell him 
about Lot Parkman’s field. I couldn’t, 
because Rufus don’t relish the little hard 
packages that you get at the apothe- 
cary’s—not a mite. Catnip appears to 
be getting terribly fashionable and it’s 
growing scarcer every year. Why, my 
cousin, Cynthia Bemis, told me that she 
saw boys selling it on the street in the 
city. Five cents a bunch, and only a few 
sprigs in a bunch. So you see I don’t 
want anybody to know that there’s catnip 
in Lot Parkman’s field, right the other 
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side of my fence. I want you to go there 
and get it for Rufus every other day, and 
not fail once to do it, not if I don’t come 
home for a fortnight. And don’t you tell 
a soul of it!” 

**No’m, I won’t,” said Sar’ Abby, obe- 
diently. 

** And I’ll pay you when I come home,” 
said Miss Stinchfield. 

She might pay her as much as a dollar! 
She might even give her her old purple 
silk dress, thought Sar’ Abby, hopefully. 
She had heard the dressmaker tell her 
mother that Miss Stinchfield didn’t know 
whether she should have that dress made 
over or not. 

As she ran homeward Sar’ Abby saw 
herself in fancy walking to Sunday school 
in a purple silk dress, with Bella Staples 
looking at her. Bella Staples was the 
doctor’s daughter. She had agreat many 
new dresses, but she had never had a 
purple silk. Sar’ Abby even ‘‘switched” 
a little, as if she already had on the pur- 
ple silk, until her faded, skimpy calico 
caught upon a thistle and was torn, 
sharply reminding her that her good for- 
tune had not yet come. Patient and un- 
complaining was Sar’ Abby, and no one 
knew how in her heart she longed for 
pretty things. 

As she drew near her own house Sar’ 
Abby saw her mother and Mrs. Oakes, a 
neighbor, talking at the gate. 

**So you’ve got a job, Sar’ Abby,” said 
Mrs. Oakes. 

‘It’s a wonder that Miss Stinchfield 
can trust anybody to take care of that 
cat. She hasn’t been away from home 
to stopover night for three years because 
she couldn’t leave Rufus. She says he’s 
more like a human being than he is like 
acat. He doesn’t just meow; he makes 
a noise in his throat first, and it sounds 
just like purrermeow. They say she 
pays the butcher five cents every day for 
meat for him, and she told Eliza Melcher 
that she supposed she should have to pay 
you as much as fifty cents for taking care 
of him. Land! I don’t know what she 
would do if anything should happen to 
that cat. I expect she’d put up a grave- 
stone for him, as if he was a human be- 
ing.” 

*““She’s all alone in the world, and I 
suppose we all have to have something 
to love,’”’ said Sar’ Abby’s mother. 

**She doesn’t seem to be so stingy as 
some say,” continued Mrs. Oakes. ‘She 
was talking of having her old purple silk 
made over, but she has decided to give it 
to her cousin’s wife, where she is going 
visiting, instead.” 

Only fifty cents and the purple silk 
was to be given to some one else! Sar’ 
Abby had taken the baby from her moth- 
er’s arms, and she held it before her to 
hide her suddenly brimming eyes. 

The next morning, as Sar’ Abby walked 
along to Miss Stinchfield’s in a fog that 
was like rain, fifty cents seemed less 


than ever, and she felt as if it were cruel 
that she could not have the purple silk 
dress. 

Rufus sat upon the doorstone and 
howled dolefully. He was sixteen, and 
he had a cataract over one eye and his 
tail had dwindled to a mere thread. He 
declined to eat the meat and milk that 
Sar’ Abby set before him, and continued 
to howl. 

“Poor old cat! I’ll go and get you 
some catnip,” said Sar’ Abby, and started 
across the dripping fields. Rufus set out 
with her, anxious not to lose even a 
stranger’s companionship, ‘but turned 
back suddenly, as if he were afraid that 
more changes might come if he left his 
own doorstep. 

The catnip grew along the fence of 
Lot Parkman’s pasture, and one cou!d 
easily find it even in the fog. As she 
climbed back over the stone wall, with 
a large bunch in her hand, an idea popped 
suddenly into Sar’ Abby’s head. 

“‘There’s such a lot of catnip, such a 
lot,” she said to herself. 

The boys were selling it in the city 
streets for five cents a bunch, Miss 
Stinchfield had said, and there were only 
a few sprigs in a bunch, 

Rufus nipped indifferently at the cat- 
nip, but he seemed in better spirits and 
was more polite; he rubbed his head 
against the catnip, and resumed his nat- 
ural tone in place of the doleful cries. 

**Purrermeow!” It sounded sociable 
and friendly and, really, almost human. 

“You don’t care much about catnip, 
do you, Rufus?” said Sar’ Abby, and her 
voice trembled. 

She left one small sprig of catnip with 
the meat and milk in the woodshed, and 
carried the rest home under her apron. 
That night, in the late twilight, when 
there were only a few peeping stars, she 
went across lots to Lot Parkman’s field 
and gathered almost all the catnip. She 
left only a few sprigs for Rufus. She 
said to herself that he was not as fond 
of catnip as Miss Stinchfield thought he 
was. 

The next morning she went over to 
feed Rufus, wearing her best clothes. 
They were her green gingham dress, that 
never had washed well, and a black cloth 
cape trimmed with jet, that old Mrs. 
Tibbets had given her when it grew rusty, 
and the hat that she had had three sum- 
mers ago with the flowers on it all faded 
and curled up so that one could hardly 
tell what they were. 

After she had left Rufus’s food—which 
he wouldn’t eat—in the woodshed, she 
drove down to the Junction with Ludo- 
vico Gilkey, the expressman. She hada 
great pasteboard box full of catnip in 
her lap. She had hired Marietta Field to 
help her mother take care of the children 
while she was gone. Marietta would do 
it for the spun-glass peacock that had 
been hung for Sar’ Abby on the Sunday 
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school Christmas tree, although one of 
the twins had cracked its tail. 

‘Catnip, five cents a bunch!” 

It required courage to say that, even in 
a soft voice; and you soon found that 
soft voices were not heard at all in the 
noise and bustle of the Square at the 
Junction. It was not long before Sar’ 
Abby was erying catnip so that people 
could not help hearing, and she was soon 
carrying on a brisk trade. When it grew 
slack she changed her location to another 
side of the square and soon had another 
wun of custom. The catnip was all gone 
by two o’clock and she had not had time 
for even a nibble at the doughnuts and 
cheese which she had brought for a 
Juncheon. 

Twenty-seven bunches she had sold at 
five cents a bunch, and two purchasers 
had given her ten cents instead of five 
and declined to receive any change—al- 
most a dollar and a half! She set out for 
the millinery shop across the Square 
whose windows had dazzled her eyes all 
the morning. Perhaps one could buy 
some kind of a hat for a dollar and forty- 
five cents, 

But on the way to the milliner’s she 
passed a window filled with beautiful 
parasols. There was a pink one—small 
and covered with frills and puffs—that 
was marked a dollar and a half. 

Sar’ Abby, stopping before it, drew a 
long, long breath. The splendor of a 
pink parasol would take people’s eyes 
from all her shabbiness ! 

To have a parasol had been her dazzling 
day dream ; she had never thought of the 
possibility that it could come true. And 
a pink parasol! Bella Staples, the doc- 
tor’s daughter, had only a little, o]d-fash- 
ioned, dark green ope. 

She walked breathlessly into the shop 
and offered to pay the money tightly 
clutched in her hand — a dollar and forty- 
five cents in fiveand ten cent pieces — for 
the pink parasol. After a consultation 
among the clerks it was sold to her, and 
she came out of the shop with a delight- 
ful sense of being another Sar’ Abby, in 
a world where dreams came true. 

She was obliged to sit in the back of 
Ludovico Gilkey’s express wagon, be- 
cause there were so many of the summer 
visitors’ trunks. 

She sat upon a large trunk and raised 
her pink parasol, and people in the street 
turned to look at her, and Bella Staples 
ran out to her gate and called to Mildred 
Hovey, across the street, to look and see. 

The next morning, when Sar’ Abby 
went to feed Rufus, she found that he had 
not eaten his catnip, but she went duti- 
fully down to the field andgot another 
piece for him. She had left only three 
sprigs there and she hoped that some 
more would very soon grow. Rufus ate 
catnip every day after that, and the three 
sprigs were gone and no more grew. Sar’ 
Abby scoured the fields and woods and 
could not find itanywhere. She induced 
the twins to give her the bright nickel 
that they had cherished for months and 
spent it at the druggist’s for dried catnip. 
But Rufus scorned even to rub his head 
against it and began to howl dolefully 
again, 

After a few days he began languidly to 
eat his meat and milk again, and Sar’ 
Abby no longer feared that he would die. 
Miss Stinchfield came home a day be- 


fore she was expected. Sar’ Abby was 
sure that she did it to see whether she 
was faithfully caring for Rufus. She 
said she thought he looked pretty well 
and she gave Sar’ Abby half a dollar and 
said she hoped she would spend it wisely. 
But the next day she sent for Sar’ Abby 
in haste; Rufus had been taken suddenly 
ill ; he was very ill indeed. She had sent 
for the veterinary. ‘“‘You must have 
stuffed him with catnip!’ she said, se- 
verely, to Sar’ Abby. ‘‘There is none 
left in the field!” 

Sar’ Abby turned and fled, her chin 
quivering. 

Two days afterwards she heard Luther 
Potter, the veterinary, talking with Mrs. 
Oakes, next door. The cat ‘‘was very 
old and had been off his feed,” he said. 

“‘ Well, I expect she’ll set up a monu- 
ment over him, and that will be some 
consolation to her,’’ she heard Mrs. Oakes 
say. 

Sar’ Abby got Ludovico Gilkey to carry 
her to the Junction again, the next day. 
But they refused to take back the pink 
parasol at the shop where she had bought 
it. She tried to sell it at other shops, in 
vain. She missed the express man and 
had to walk all the way home. She 
rang Dr. Staples’s doorbell at nine o’clock 
in the evening and Mrs. Staples bought 
the parasol for Bella for a dollar. 

Sar’ Abby ran all the way to Miss 
Stinchfield’s with the dollar clutched 
tightly in her hand. There was a chance 
that Miss Stinchfield might not bave 
gone to_bed, although all Damsonfield 
kept early hours. She had just gone up 
stairs, and she came down when Sar’ 
Abby knocked, holding a lamp out into 
the darkness. 

“O, I did it! I killed Rufus!” Sar’ 
Abby burst forth. ‘I only gave him a 
little mite of catnip, and sold all the rest 
that there was in Lot Parkman’s field! 
I sold it at the Junction and bought me 
a pink parasol. I don’t know how I 
could, but I thought perhaps it would 
grow some more, and he didn’t seem to 
like it very well. I’ve got a dollar of 
the money back, and here it is’’— 

‘Sold Rufus’s catnip!” exclaimed Miss 
Stinchfield, indignantly. ‘‘I ought to 
have known better than to trust you!” 

‘““Yes’m, I wasn’t fit,” said Sar’ Abby. 
‘If you’ll take the dollarand buy agrave- 
stone for Rufus—I know I don’t deserve 
it, and I know nothing makes up, but it 
seems as if I couldn’t bear it that I killed 
Rufus!” Sar’ Abby’s chin quivered, and 
her voice broke. 

“ Purrermeow! Purrermeow!’’ came in 
a soft, satisfied, affectionate cat voice 
from the sitting-room. 

By the lamplight Miss Stinchfield saw 
Sar’ Abby’s face, and her own softened a 
little. 

“Rufus pined because I was away. 
I don’t know as catnip would have made 
any great difference,” she said. ‘‘He’s 
getting well. Isha’n’t trust him again to 
you or anybody else. You can keep your 
dollar, but see that you don’t go near Lot 
Parkman’s field again, or tell anybody 
what grows there.” 

And Miss Stinchfield shut the door. 





There are three things difficult—to keep a 
secret, to suffer an injury, to use leisure.— 
Voltaire. 
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PROVING THE FAITH 


If any man willeth to do his will, he shall 
know of the teaching, whether it be of God. 


Everywhere the flower of obedience is 
intelligence. Obey a man with cordial 
loyalty and you will understand him. 
Obey Jesus with cordial loyalty and you 
will understand Jesus. Not by studying 
him but by doing his will shall you learn 
how divine he is. Obedience completes 
itself in understanding.—Phillips Brovks. 


We think of the truth as a thing that 
is spoken or taught ; Jesus Christ thought 
of the Truth as a thing that is lived.— 
Mark Guy Pearse. 








I say that man was made to grow, not stop; 
That help he needed once, and needs no more, 
Having grown but an inch by, is withdrawn; 
For he hath new needs, and new helps to these. 
This imports solely, man should mount on each 
New height in view; the help whereby he 
mounts, 
The ladder rung his foot has left, may fall, 
Since all things suffer change save God the 
Truth. 
— Robert Browning. 





Even with the open Bible in one’s hand, 
if one does not live a supernatural life 
and prove the religion of Jesus Christ to 
be the religion of heavenly life by experi- 
menting upon it, the Scripture may be- 
come a dead letter-—Pundita Ramabai. 





Though knowledge fail and sight be dim, 
And way and end not understood, 
Though life be masked with doubt’s gray film, 
Obedience is good. 
—Christina Rossetti. 





The gospel of the blessed God does not 
go abroad a-begging for its evidence so 
much as some think ; it has its highest 
and most proper evidence in itself.— 
Jonathan Edwards. 





We don’t want the faith that comes by 
seeing, but the seeing that comes by 
faith.—John McNeill 





A half-unwilling sacrifice I made: 

Ten thousand blessings on my head were laid: 
I asked a comforting spirit to descend: 

God made himself my comforter and friend. 


I sought his mercy in a faltering prayer, 
And lo! His infinite tenderness and care, 
Like a great sea that hath no ebbing tide, 
Encompassed me with love on every side! 
—Phebe Cary. 





Lord Jesus Christ, whose love has 
called us out of sin to the experiment 
of faith, so control and direct our wills 
by the indwelling of Thy Holy Spirit 
that we may speedily attain to full as- 
surance, without backsliding and with- 
out discouragement. Reveal Thyself 
to us, for it is Thee we crave, to be 
our joy, our peace, our loving friend, 
our revelation of the Father. Give us 
patience, knowing that Thy work 
within our hearts must grow from 
less to more; and strengthen us in 
hours of weakness with upholding of 
Thy love. By Thy word, through 
service in Thy name to other men, in 
meditation and constant readiness of 
will, speak to our hearts, O Living 
Christ of God! So may all our doubts 
be swallowed up in adoration and all 
fears cast out by perfect love. Amen. 
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X. The Testimony in Samaria 


By Pror. E. I. BoswortH 


1. The exclusiveness of the first witnesses. 
The Jews of the first century, particu- 
larly the most strenuously religious, had 
barricaded themselves against all the rest 
of the world. Inside this barricade Jesus 
had lived and seen his vision of a non- 
racial world empire of brotherly men. 
His own nearest friends had only par- 
tially caught his idea. The commission 
to be his witnesses to the uttermost parts 
of the earth [Acts 1: 8; Matt. 28: 19] 
was not understood by them to authorize 
the presentation of the gospel directly 
to those who were not Jews. They prob- 
ably thought it to be a commission to 
preach to the Jews scattered over the 
earth, and to such Gentiles as had be- 
come Jewish proselytes. The turning of 
the nations to Jehovah may have been 
a conception not strange to certain cir- 
cles of Jewish thought in the first cen- 
tury, but it was assumed as a matter 
of course that they would become Jew- 
ish proselytes. This was the attitude 
distinctly taken later by the Pharisaic 
element in the church [Acts 15:1, 5]. The 
author of the book of Acts is concerned 
to point out the steps by which God led 
the Nazarene leaders to break through 
this barricade of Jewish prejudice, lay 
aside this narrow view, and regard Chris- 
tianity, not as an adjunct of Judaism, 
but as the non-racial religion its founder 
had désigned it to be. 

God found it necessary to compel the 
church, by the hard logic of events, to 
adopt this broader view. The first step 
in the process was the scattering of the 
witnesses by the relentless persecution 
carried on under the personal supervision 
of young Rabbi Saul. It was so severe as 
to include a house to house hunt for 
Nazarenes, and arrest of women [Acts 
8:3]. The persecutors, however, did not 
succeed in stamping out the heresy, for, 
although the witnesses were widely scat- 
tered, so was the testimony [8: 4]. Some 
of them carried the testimony far from 
Jerusalem, though it never occurred to 
them that God meant it for other than 
Jews [Acts 9: 2; 11: 19]. 

2. The significance of the entrance into 
Samaria. The author evidently regards 
the work in Samaria as the beginning of 
a broader policy. It was, however, only 
a beginning, for the Samaritans, though 
cordially hated by the Jews, seem to be 
regarded in the Talmud as _ half-breed 
Jews or as semi-proselytes, rather than 
as foreigners, The Samaritans worshiped 
Jehovab; expected the Messiah [John 4: 
25]; possessed the first five books of 
the Hebrew scriptures, and consequently 
practiced circumcision and performed the 
sacrifices of the Levitical system, though 
on Mt. Gerizim instead of at Jerusalem. 
(Their descendants still celebrate the 
Passover on Mt. Gerizim.) 

Jesus had preached among them [John 
4: 39-42], as had perhaps also John the 
Baptist [John 3: 238; ef. 4: 37-38]. Luke 
seems to have thought of them with 

* The Sunday School Lesson for March 9. Text, 


Acts 8: 3-13. International Lesson, The Dis- 
ciples Scattered. 





special favor, for he only of the gospe 
writers mentions the facts cited in Luke 
10: 33, and 17:, 15-16. 

3. The character of the work in Samaria. 
Philip, probably not the apostle [Acts 8: 
1, 14-16] but Stephen’s colleague on the 
relief board (with whom Luke later had 
ample opportunity for conference, Acts 
21: 8), went down to Sebaste, the capital 
of Samaria, and there delivered the testi- 
mony. He emphasized the acceptance of 
the Messianic lordship of Jesus as the 
condition of entering the new order of 
things, the civilization of the kingdom 
of God [8: 5, 12]. Luke vividly empha- 
sizes the widely influential character of 
Philip’s work by noting that even a cer- 
tain Simon, a magian, who had for a long 
time [8: 11] been entrenched in the es- 
teem of all classes [v. 10] of the entire 
nation [v. 9], was himself, together with 
all his admirers, swept into Philip’s fol- 
lowing [v. 13]. To be sure, it soon be- 
came evident that it was chiefly a pro- 
fessional interest that had been aroused 
in the magian by Philip’s wonder work- 
ing [vs. 7, 13]. He thought that he recog- 
nized in Philip and his two more expert 
colleagues those who were professionally 
his own superiors, and he hoped to learn 
from them new accomplishments to add 
to his professional répertoire [vs. 18, 19]. 
The character of men of this profession 
is well described by Professor Ramsay 
(St. Paul the Traveler and Roman Citi- 
zen, p. 78): ‘The magian represented in 
his single personality both the modern 
fortune-teller and the modern man of 
science; and he had a religious (ef. 
v. 10] as well as a merely superstitious 
aspect to the outer world.’”’ The “wise 
men” of Matt. 2: 1 were ‘‘magians,” 
evidently of the better class. 

4, God’s indorsement of the Samaritan 
work. Luke not only emphasizes the 
success of this new venture in Samaria, 
but takes pains to show that God heart- 
ily indorsed the forward step by sending 
the Holy Spirit [8: 17]. It is not to be 
supposed that before Peter and John 
arrived God had kept aloof from those 
who believed ; but certain external visi- 
ble [v. 18] demonstrations of the Spirit’s 
presence, that were valuable as an evi- 
dent token of God’s approval, did not 
appear until the apostles arrived. It 
seems strange that this manifestation 
should have been so deferred, but perhaps 
it was desirable that the position of the 
apostles as natural leaders thus be made 
evident. 

5. The contribution of the persecuted to 
the progress of the movement. The Naza- 
rene who was being reughly ‘‘haled” 
(8: 3, that is, dragged, ‘‘hauled’’) along 
the stony street to prison probably had 
very little sense of being serviceable to 
the cause. Yet we, as we look back 
upon the entire situation and its out- 
come, see that in the great forward step 
that was being taken his contribution 
was as real as was that of Philip stand- 
ing flushed with the glad sense of success 
in the midst of the enthusiastic crowds 
of the Samaritan capital. 
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Protestant Missions the World Over 


Among the numerous books on missions 
in recent years only one or two can com- 
pare both as a historical survey and a con- 
densed statement of present operations 
with the volume * which Rev. H. P. Beach 
has just issued. It has been eagerly 
awaited. The army of student volun- 
teers, for whom it is primarily designed, 
has long needed a text-book. When its 
companion volume, which will be a royal 
quarto containing elaborate maps of all 
the fields, appears, the two will make for 
themselves a place in every well-equipped 
missionary library. 

The plan of the book necessitates two 
divisions in every chapter. In the first 
the general characteristics of the country 
described, its geography, ethnography 
and religions, are set forth. This charac- 
terization is followed in each chapter by 
a number of pages relating to the history 
and the status of missionary work to- 
day. Whilesuch a division detracts some- 
what from the continuity of the narra- 
tive, it will be of great practical service 
to members wishing to study it consecu- 
tively. A vast amount of information 
has been brought together into these 542 
pages, but there is less of the dry statis- 
tical element than such a survey might 
be supposed to include. Moreover, we 
are constantly surprised by the freshness 
of the information presented. The sig- 
nificant events on missionary grounds in 
recent months are brought, to view, like 
the Syrian Conference last summer and 
the forward movement in Japan; the 
chapteron China, too, shows a wide knowl- 
edge of present conditions. It would 
hardly have been possible to secure this 
freshness and variety of information had 
not Dr. Beach been assisted by nearly 
200 missionaries of all denominations on 
the field as well as by the officials of no 
less than 300 missionary societies. This 
guarantees accuracy. One would have 
to search long through our current de- 
nominational missionary periodicals to 
find a small fraction of the intelligence 
here so skillfully presented. 

We trust this book may form a part of 
every pastor’s working library and be 
widely used in connection with the vari- 
ous missionary organizations in the local 
churches. We know of no volume that 
in so brief a compass covers so wide a 
field so thoroughly and interestingly. 


The Earlier Renaissance f 


Professor Saintsbury has an amazing 
breadth of knowledge, and a style which 
in its onrush and upheaval reminds us of 
the rapids of a river, though not without 


the charaeteristic obstructions that the - 


rapids show. In the ambitious series of 
literary histories, of which he is editor-in- 
chief, he had already taken for himself 
the opening of the Middle Age, and now 
gives us a brilliant study of the begin- 
nings of that great movement which we 

*A Geography and Atlas of Protestant Missions, by 
Harlan P. Beach. Vol. I. pp. 571. Student Volunteer 


Movement for Foreign Missions, New York. $2.50 per 
Set. 


+ The Earlier Renaissance, by George Saintsbury. pp. 
425. Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50 net. 
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call the Renaissance—the rebirth. The 
great names with which he here deals are 
Ariosto, Rabelais, Luther, Calvin, Eras- 
mus, Machiavelli, Michael Angelo, Guic- 
ciardini, More, Latimer and Hans Sachs. 

The value of the work is so great, its 
style so spirited and the information 
brought together is so helpful that we 
can commend the book heartily, yet with 
some slight but necessary reservations. 
Professor Saintsbury’s independence of 
judgment borders at times on the impul- 
sive and deliberately exceptional. He is 
occasionally rather impressionistic than 
historical in his treatment of books, and 
on this account his sense of relative 
values is not always to be fully trusted. 
He underrates, for example, Luther, fails 
to give due weight to the genius of 
Michael Angelo in its literary expression, 
or te understand the power of Machia- 
velli. There is much in the book which 
is unaccessible elsewhere in English. 
With allowance for the carelessness of 
style and differences of opinion hinted at, 
it must be called the best English intro- 
duction to study of the literature of one 
of the most interesting and formative 
periods of human life. 


Earnest Christians in the London 
Slums 


Mr. Bullen has drawn here,* as in all 
his previous books, upon a wonderfully 
rich and Varied experience, and hardly 
needed to assure us that the characters 
he sketches are those of real people. 
There is a touch of the sea, where most 
of all we have come to feel his mastery 
of description, but the scene of most of 
the book is in one of the poorer quarters 
of London, and the people who move 
and live before us are of the class which 
is always on the edge of want. There 
is no attempt at variety by the mingling 
of classes, and no need, for there is 
variety enough in the play of human 
interests. 

The book is really a study of English 
undercurrents of city life. It deals with 
a single one of those independent reli- 
gious groups which in London grow up 
and do good work and suffer decay— 
groups related ia their opinions of church 
organization to the Plymouth Brethren, 
but conscious of no obligation except 
that of witnersing for Christ and gather- 
ing for common worship and mutual 
edification. The leader is a chimney- 
sweep, his helpers are sailors and men 
in petty trades. Mr. Bullen does not 
blink the facts of human life or the lim- 
itations of uneducated poverty. He has 
given us a sad bit of romance—a simple 
and unconventional love story, dragged in 
the mire of the city’s wickedness. His 
saints are not faultless, nor are their 
temptations and mistakes glossed over. 

Yet the book is much more than one 
of those impressionistic or pathological 
studies of the underworld, of which we 
have had so many of late. It is neither 
morbid nor pessimistic. And its opti- 
mism is founded on the rock of that 





*The Apostles of the Southeast, by Frank T. Bullen. 
pp. 354. _D. Appleton & Co. $1.50. 
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simple and earnest faith which was the 
secret of the success of the Wren Lane 
Mission. Because these men and women 
have little of the distractions of the 
great world and still less of its pros- 
perity, their Christianity becomes an 
absorbing and rewarding passion. We 
wish our careless and unhappy church 
members, gorged with the amusements 
and distractions of the world (most of 
them innocent enough, but never satisfy- 
ing), might study this record of joy in 
simple, if uncouth, service of Christ. 

Mr. Bullen seems to think that his 
people will be found incredible, simply 
because they are so simple-minded and 
active in their life with Christ. We do 
not agree with him. We believe that 
every Christian heart recognizes genuine 
piety and will feel that it is face to face 
with it in these pages, and that the taste 
of it will waken longings for a better 
service. This is the effect which the 
author will most desire, and we are con- 
vinced that he has produced it. It might 
be easy to. complain that there is less 
dramatie unity in this than in previous 
books by Mr. Bullen, and less excitement 
of adventure, but the thoughtful reader 
will miss neither of these in his interest 
in the soul development and struggle 
depicted in one of the most original and 
powerful books of the year. 


The New Books 
RELIGION 


The Apostles’ A eer, by Arthur Cushman Mec- 
Seer ot pp. 206. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
5 net. 


A lecture with critical notes appended, the 
latter making much the larger proportion of 
the volume. An application of the principles 
of higher criticism to the most ancient Chris- 
tian symbol. Professor McGiffert finds that 
the creed in its earliest form was much briefer 
than that now in use; that it was controver- 
sial, being directed especially against the er- 
rors of Marcion; that its great value is its 
emphasis on the historic figure, Jesus Christ, 
and the affirmation of his real humanity. He 
brings evidence from patristic and other 
writings to show that the form from which 
this symbol arose was in use in the Church 
of Rome in the fourth century, while the 
Apostles’ Creed came in its present form not 
earlier than the sixth century. As a work of 
patient investigation in-the sources of this 
creed, with the use of profound learning and 
accurate analysis of testimony, this book is 
an example of high value. 

Infant Salvation, by M. J. Fret. = D. pp. 

407. Funk & WagnallsCo. $1.20 
It is a question whether the infant in this 
treatise is in the arms of the theologian or on 
his dissecting table. The author has madea 
painstaking examination of church history to 
trace the vagaries of belief about infants. 
He acknowledges that Protestants generally 
have believed that they are saved, but that 
they have differed as to the way they are 
saved. He holds that inborn depravity of 
infants is a fact, and that in this depraved 
state they are exposed to eternal death, but 
that, the infant being passive, saving grace 
finds no resistance in entering into it, de- 
stroying the power of depravity and making 
it an heir of salvation. The book may have 
some value in a collection of literary curiosi- 
ties of speculative theology. 

The Corn of Heaven, ay vgn Macmillan. pp. 

286. Macmillan Co. $1. 
With this book of adéresees, interpreting dif- 
ferent aspects of Christian faith for young 
minds, Dr. Macmillan reaches his twelfth 
volume. He knows how to seize upon the 
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picturesquely interpretative appearances and 
incidents of nature and human life, as shown 
by such sermon titles as The Selfishness of 
the Daisy, Pickback, The Broken Bridge of 
Avignon and the book’s own title. It is good 
teaching put in engaging form. 

The Saving Word. pp. 147. F. S. Bellevue, 

New York. 


An attempt to interpret an arrangement of 
Scripture selections under such titles as The 
Natural Man—Falsity; Jesus Christ—Truth ; 
Disease—Evil Expressed; Healing, etc. The 
attempt does pot seem to us to illustrate un- 
biased knowledge of truth> 


HISTORY 


Henry V., the Typical Medieval es af 
Charles Yettbea e Y Kingsiord. pp. 418. 
Putnam’s Sons. $1.35 net. 

One of the Heroes of the Nations Series, ed- 

ited by Evelyn Abbott. Mr. Kingsford calls 

Henry the typical medieval hero, and such 

he was for the English people of Elizabeth’s 

time, as the place he occupies in the historical 
plays of Shakespeare shows. The apparatus 
of study in the work is satisfactory, the story 
is fully and interestingly told, and the illus- 
trations are helpful to the text. 

pe rere from Ragiah ag my 

sdapted by Henry Warren, L 
C. Heath & Co. 


Well-selected incidents of English history 
told briefly and illustrated with carefully 
chosen pictures. There is little ease of style, 
and the narrative is sometimes carefully made 
colorless to avoid prejudice, but the child 
who is carried through the book by an intel- 
ligent teacher will have laid good foundations 
for further interest and knowledge. 

A Short History of England, by Katharine 
Coman, Ph. B., ih Elizabeth Kendall. pp. 429. 
Macmillan Co. 90¢ 

The pictures in this text-book of English na- 
tional history have been chosen with refer- 
ence to their contemporary, or at least illus- 
trative, value. In this, as in the balance and 
proportion of handling, the book is to be 
heartily commended. Its style is pleasant, 
and interest has been secured by the choice 
of the essential things and faithful omission 
of unnecessary and ornamental touches. But 
the life has not been squeezed out of it. In 
all accessories of maps, indexes and refer- 
ence lists the work is a model. 
za Foundations of American Foreign Pol- 
a Oy | by Albert } cemees Hart. pp. 307. Mac- 
millan Co. $1.50 
Professor Hart does not undertake a complete 
history of American diplomacy, but, in essays 
dealing with its different historic activities, 
makes the general trend of its development 
and purpose plain. The opening essay deals 
with the United States as a world power, and 
reveals at once the breadth of view which is 
everywhere visible in the book. Foreign mil- 
itary expeditions, boundary controversies, 
Cuban diplomacy, the colonies, the founders 
of the Constitution and the territories, and 
the Monroe Doctrineare other subjects treated, 
and there is a useful bibliography. The au- 
thor sets his face bravely toward the new 
world problems which are the inevitable re- 
sult of our decisions and acquisitions. If he 
cannot rejoice in the burden of tropical island 
possessions, he appeals for an intelligent and 
high-minded treatment,of our responsibilities. 
It is a book which Americans would do well 
to read for information of the spirit and sub- 
stance of the work of their fathers in inter- 
national relations. And there is rewarding 
material offered in an interesting style. 
America’s Story for America’s Children. 
Vol. V., by Mara L. Pratt. pp.172. D.C. Heath 
& Co. 40 cents. 
The concluding volume of a historical series 
for children, the numbers of which we have 
noted from time to time as they appeared. 
This covers the field down to the close of the 
Revolution. The story is told, with many an- 
ecdotes, in a fresh and graphic style, which 
will appeal to little children. 


FOR YOUNG FOLKS 

True Stories of Girl Heroines, by E. Brorett- 

Green. pp. 374. E. P. Dutton & Co. $2 
These are true and stirring stories of ‘the 
courage and resource of girls in tryingzcir- 
cumstances. The heroines belong to different 
lands, and were of various ranks in life. One 
is the Maid of Saragossa, a famous and fa- 
vorite character in Spain; another the daugh- 


ore and 
p. 482. 
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ter of Charles I. of England, still another 
the serving maid who helped Grotius to es- 
cape, while others are tales of private life. 
They are entertainingly told and will be good 
reading for boys and girls. 

Mother Goose’s Menagerie, Dy by ontya Wells. 

pp.111. Small, Maynard & Co. 

Peter Newell is at his best in kha ‘of these 
cleverand brightly colored illustrations. Miss 
Wells’s verses are, we fear, open to the charge 
of being a dilution rather than an interpreta- 
tion of Mother Goose, but are unfailingly 
merry and bright, and their jingle will please 
little children even when their substance is 
spun out to the point of tenuousness. 

Miss Marjorie of Silvermead, by Evelyn Ever- 

ett-Green. pp. 382. George W. Jacobs & Co. 

$1.00 net. 
Would that there were more Miss Marjories 
in the world to care for those in trouble and 
untangle difficulties with sound good sense! 
She suggests the “lady from Philadelphia,” 
but the Silvermead tangles were of a much 
more serious nature than those of the Peterkin 
family. This isan English story, thoroughly 
purain tone, but with enough of the dramatic 
and mysterious to satisfy exacting girl readers. 

Stories from Le Morte D’Arthur and the 

Mabinogion i = Clay. pp.185. Mac- 

millan Go. 50 ce 
A welcome cancer: of the beautiful Temple 
Classics for Young People, in which Miss 
Clay has arranged the stories of the Arthur 
legend in related groups. Mr. Hughes’s illus- 
trations are pleasantly imaginative and dec- 
orative. It is a dainty gift for a child. The 
interest of its stories as well as its convenient 
size would make it an acceptable pocket com- 
panion for older folks. 

Pp 88s Geo, W. Jasobs & Co. $1.00 net, 
Captain John “Smith is the real hero of this 
historical tale of the Jamestown Colony and 
the villain is its first president, Edward Maria 
Wingfield. The “boy” of the title is alleged 
to be Smith’s young cousin and close com- 
panion in adventures. There are plenty of 
Indians, plots, fighting and hairbreadth es- 
capes, yet the story is never very absorbing 
and its style lacks vigor. 

TEXT-BOOKS 

Our First School Book, by Carrie 8S. Ferris. 

pp. 112. Silver, Burdett & Co. 30 cents 
Adjusted to the school year and progressive 
in its teaching. A book which a little child 
will delight in and learn from. Its simplic- 
ity, good arrangement and happy choice of 


material must have cost a world of thought. 


and care. 


Greded Work in Arithmetic, Seventh Year, 
ig. | BG . Baird. pp. 160. American Book Co. 


Begins with review of the work of earlier 
years. Introduces work in duties or cus- 
toms, commercial forms, bank discount, ex- 
change and simple and compound proportion. 
An eighth year’s course will complete the 
series. 

Elementary Treatise on Navigation and 


Nautical Astronomy, by Eugene Richards. 
pp. 173. American ok Co. 76 cents. 


The outcome of the practical work of teach- 
ing at Yale. A convenient and well-made 
text-book. 

New Practical Arithmetic, 4A Eugene L. 

Dubbs. pp. 440. American Book Co. 60 cents. 
A complete text-book of the subject, aiming 
at careful definition, varied and abundant 
drill and material for special work in appended 
problems of greater difficulty. 

Lessons 3 ta patoal Geography, by Charles 

Ae an ai i A. pp. 430. American Book 
Prepared in Indiana by a professor in her 
normal school, with a large proportion of the 
illustrations referring to Western scenes. 
Mr. Dryer has succeeded in making an inter- 
esting book, which scholars ought to find an 
enjoyable introduction to the knowledge of 
the earth on which their lot is cast. 


Minn m Barnhel: By ¢. E. Lessing, 4 
a aby 83 sylvester Primer, Ph. D. D.C. Heath 


A pe ry a SP issue of a valuable edition 
of one of the most useful of the German class- 
ics for school or private reading, with addi- 
tional notes and a vocabulary. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Letters on Life, ree a Clear. pp. 277. 
Dodd, Mead & Uo. % 1.75 net 


Letters on the conduct and relations of life 
originally contributed to the British Weekly, 
It is, we suppose, no secret that they are the 
work of Dr. Robertson Nicoll. He draws 
upon a wonderful fund of reading and ex- 
perience, and the collection makes a remark- 
ably suggestive book. What the English call 
the American invasion finds an interesting 
interpretation in the essay on Firing Out the 
Fools—a plea for the American standard of 
efficiency in business. The social life inter- 
preted is English, but the appeal is to human 
nature, and there is a deeply reverent and 
religious spirit everywhere. It will awaken 
thought and quicken ideals of right and faith- 
ful living. 


Monuments of the Early Church, by Walter 
Lowrie. pp. 432. Macmillan Co. $1.75 net. 


Mr. Lowrie has united in one volumé a mass 
of information regarding early Christian art, 
architecture, dress, etc., heretofore accessible 
only in various special manuals, mainly in 
foreign languages. His two years’ work 
abroad has enabled him to use his sources 
judiciously. The bibliography which he has 
compiled is excellent. The illustrations are 
numerous and well chosen. All who are in- 
terested in the first centuries of Christianity 
will find the book of value; but a loose and 
slipshod style makes it hard reading, and bad 
misprints abound. 


Essay on Burns, by Thomas Carlyle, edited by 
C. B. Bradley. pp. 128. B. H. Sanborn & Co. 


One of the Cambridge Literary Series. Ed- 
ited, introduced and annotated by Professor 
Bradley of the University of California. With 
portrait. 

Pr edited by EPO. Valic. pp. 142. Paper. 

Oak Park, Chicago. 
The tendency to objurgation suggested by 
the borrowed title is restrained with diff- 
culty by the essayists and poets quoted in 
this philological tract. The facts are in- 
disputable. Professor March, for instance, 
says that it costs every generation a total of 
a million of years more to learn to spell Eng- 
lish than there is necessity for, and that in 
every year $15,000,000 are squandered in teach- 
ing and $3,000,000 “in garnishing books and 
papers with silent letters.” It will do our 
readers good to recall the facts, but we are 
not hopeful of anything like a wholesale 
reform in our time. 


The World Beautiful in Books, by Litian 
Rd pas pp. 415. Little, Brown & Co. $1. 


The: cates shows her familiarity with the wide 
field of general literature and has brcught to- 
gether inthis volume a quantity of her favorite 
quotations. Her method is hardly critical or 
analytical—indeed it is hard to say just what 
her method is, but she mentions with enthusi- 
asm a large number of titles, quotes copiously 
and seeks to point out tke intimate relation of 
literature to life. 


New Light on John Milton 


A new and notable source of information 
regarding John Milton has just been brought 
to public attention through Prof. E. S. Par- 
sons of Colorado College. While working in 
the Bodleian Library in Oxford last summer, 
he discovered among the papers of Anthony 
Wood, the well-known authority on Milton, 4 
manuscript of five sheets, which on examina- 
tion proved to be the earliest life of Milton 
extant. Upon it Wood evidently relied for 
perhaps forty-five per cent. of his material. 
Its authorship is difficult to determine, as in- 
ternal evidence makes it unlikely that it was 
the work of Aubrey or Phillips, or any of the 
other contemporaries of Milton, known to be 
interested in him. Professor Parsons in- 
clines to the opinion that the author was prob- 
ably a man older than Anthony Wood, and of 
Milton’s own generation, perhaps a physician. 
The life differs from all the other seventeenth 
century biographies of the poet in that he 
is treated with entire sympathy. The Fng- 
lish Historical Review for January publishes 
this important find verbatim, together with a 
number of valuable annotations by Mr. Par- 
sons. Thus does an American student of 
Milton supplement the material already °x- 
tant regarding the poet. 
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The Progress of the Church 


Events and Tendencies as Seen by Representative Men 


The Presbyterians 


BY REV. TEUNIS 8. HAMLIN, D. D. 
Pastor Church of the Covenant, Washington, D. C. 


The committee on revision has recently 
held its fourth meeting in Philadelphia. 
Only meager reports are given out offli- 
cially, but they seem to indicate more 
progress in revision strictly, and in an 
explanatory statement, than in a new, 
brief statement in untechnical language. 
This latter is the urgent need of the 
church, and anything else will be only a 
temporary expedient. Still, it is doubt- 
less best that we wait for such a state- 
ment until it can be framed with much 
freedom, and adopted with something 
like practical unanimity. All creedal 
statements by ecclesiastical committees 
are necessarily compromises ; but if they 
mean too much yielding to conservatism 
they are doomed to but brief usefulness. 
As far as possible they should embody 
the most accurate knowledge and the 
best thought up to date. That we are 
prepared to make a statement of this 
sort at present is not yet clear; that we 
are moving quite rapidly toward such 
preparedness is obvious. The present 
outlook is for two or more reports to the 
next General Assembly. The committee 
will meet again early in April in this 
city to determine its final action. 

* % * 

Rev. G. Campbell Morgan’s work in 
New York has centered quite largely in 
Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church and 
in the “Brick.” His week day and week 
evening congregations have been unex- 
pectedly small—a fact accounted for, no 
doubt, by the meetings being held at the 
height of the social season and in a part 
of the city where this time is especially 
inopportune. He is now, as he has al- 
ways beén, very acceptable in New York, 
filling the great Fifth Avenue Church to 
the doors twice a Sunday even in mid- 
summer, 

* : + 

There is a considerable tendency in 
Presbyterian churches in those quarters 
of large cities where the social season 
most interferes with religious work 
toward some observance of Lent. In- 
deed, it is almost a necessity. The first 
week of January is impossible for spe- 
cial services. But after Ash Wednesday 
the rush sufficiently abates to permit of 
some attention to religious duties. Life 
is, to some extent at least, adjusted to 
them. One or two services a week com- 
mand a hopeful attendance. And a serv- 
ice each evening during Holy Week seems 
to be enjoyed and appreciated. Certainly 
there can be no objection to such observ- 
ance, except on the ground of ‘“‘imitat- 
ing the Episcopal and Roman Catholic 
Churches.” But they have no distinc- 
tive claim upon this season any more 
than upon the ancient hymns and prayers. 
Presbyterians would not concede that 
there is any peculiar sacredness about 
these forty days, but they do afford a 
convenient and favorable time for spe- 
cial religious work, and one sign of the 
growing Christian charity and unity of 


our day is the disposition of non-Episco- 
pal churches to make a legitimate and 
helpful use of this opportunity, which 
the uses of society, as well as of large 
sections of Christendom, place at our 
disposal. This has little application to 
rural and village churches, or to some 
churches in every city; but to others, 
and those usually very influential, it ap- 
plies with great force. 


The Methodists 


BY D. D. THOMPSON 
Editor of the Northwestern Christian Advocate, Chicago 


The General Conference of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church, South, will meet 
at Dallas, Tex., beginning May 1, next, 
and the list of delegates already elected 
shows that it will contain many of the 
ministerial and lay leaders of the church, 
The action of such a legislative body 
is always a matter of doubt, but guesses 
are usually made as to what will be 
done. Ordinarily these speculations are 
found to be wide of the mark. Special 
interest will naturally center around the 
election of officials. It is expected by 
many that several new bishops will be 
elected. 

* ss ” 

The Missionary Society of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church at the annual 
meeting of its general committee in 
Pittsburg, Pa., in November last, de- 
cided upon a special campaign for the 
current year. The entire country has 
been divided into districts, and special 
agents put overeach. The plan of work 
has been mapped out, and it is believed 
that as a result of aggressive effort the 
collections for the year will reach, and 
perhaps exceed, a million and a half dol- 
lars. Those in charge of the several 
districts include such well-known mis- 
sionaries as Dr. W. F. Oldham, Rev. 
F. D. Gamewell of Peking; Dr. Homer 
C. Stuntz of the Philippines and Dr. 
George B. Smythe of China. 

+ sf * 

Conferences are to be held in each 
state and efforts are to be made through 
the presiding elders of the districts to 
reach every charge and every member 
with missionary information. The first 
of these conferences, held at Springfield, 
Ill., Feb. 18, 19, was largely attended by 
presiding elders, pastors and laymen from 
all parts of the state, and was a most 
enthusiastic meeting. Indeed, it was 
declared by those familiar with the 
church at large to be the evident be- 
ginning of a new era in the missionary 
activity in the church. If the confer- 
ences to be held in other states shall be 
characterized by a similar enthusiasm 
and interest, there is little doubt that 
the collections will more than reach the 
desired $1,500,000. If the church, through 
the operation of the systematic plan laid 
out for this campaign, can be led to con- 
tribute an average of one dollar per 
member, the present contribution, which 
now reaches nearly $1,250,000, will be 
nearly doubled. 


The vote of two or three foreign con- 
ferences on the new constitution of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church has not yet 
been received; but if those yet to be 
heard from have voted against the new 
constitution, it would still be carried by 
a considerable majority. It has been 
adopted, and awaits only the announce- 
ment of the board of bishops, which 
meets in May next, to go into effect. 

* 


* * 

The reports of the various departments 
of the Book Concern, made at the annual 
meeting of the book committee, held in 
Cincinnati, Feb. 12, show the business of 
the past year to have been larger than 
usual, with gross earnings aggregating 
$234,729, and net earnings, after paying 
subsidies, etc., $142,749. An appropria- 
tion of $50,000 was made for the confer- 
ence claimants, the list of which in- 
cludes superannuated preachers, widows 
of preachers and the orphans of preach- 
ers. All of the official Advocates reported 
an increase in circulation. 


The Episcopalians 


BY REV. EDWARD ABBOTT, D. D. 
Rector St. James's Church, Cambridge, Mass. 


The official missionary organization of 
the Episcopal Church is the Domestic 
and Foreign Missionary Society, compre- 
hending all members of the church. Its 
government is vested: (1) in a board of 
missions, which practically is the Gen- 
eral Convention in its triennial sessions ; 
(2) a missionary council, comprising 
all the bishops, the board of managers, 
and some other presbyters and laymen ; 
(3) a@ board of managers, consisting of 
the presiding bishop, 15 other bishops, 15 
presbyters and 15 laymen, having head- 
quarters and monthly meetings in New 
York. This last is the missionary ex- 
ecutive, but the whole organization is 
under control of and responsible to the 
General Convention. 

+ . 7 

The Church Missionary Society is an 
entirely distinct and independent organi- 
zation, private and unofficial. It was 
formed many years ago by and in the in- 
terest of Churchmen who deprecated 
what they deemed unfortunate tendencies 
in the way of doctrine and ritual], and 
who wished to direct their gifts and 
efforts in another way. Fora long time 
the society was quiescent. Of late it has 
become more active, has been recognized 
as auxiliary to the board of missions, 
and has taken special vharge of the work 
in Cuba and Brazil, the latter field being . 
one of peculiar interest and promise. 
What may be the meaning and impor- 
tance of current rumors as to enlarging 
and pushing the work of this society re- 
mains to be explained, but its helpis by 
no means to bedespised. Alarge number 
of Episcopalians are heartily in sympathy 
with its spirit and principles, and their 
number has not been diminished by recent 
events in the Northwest. There is a 
growing indisposition in certain quarters 
at the East to aid missionary dioceses 
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and bishops at the West whose methods 
are not approved, and in whose adminis- 
tration confidence has been impaired. It 
would not be strange if this condition of 
things had more or less to do with the 
deficit in the treasury of the board of 
missions, and with the apathy towards 
the plan of ‘‘apportionment.” 
~ 
* * 

The plan of apportioning the mission- 
ary budget among the different dioceses 
upon the basis of current expenses is be- 
ing taken up for consideration and action, 
but not very energetically nor with any 
appearance of enthusiasm. As a matter 
of fact current diocesan assessments are 
not met in many cases, and the addition 
of anything new in the way of an assess, 
ment is not met with favor. The more 
discerning minds look deeper than any 
defect in methods for the explanation of 
apparent indifference towards the mis- 
sionary cause. The deficit of $100,000 at 
New York is understood still to exist, 
though the whole amount was privately 
subscribed at San Francisco in a few 
moments, and would have been paid in 
if those in charge of the matter had 
thought it expedient to accept the will- 
ingness of the few as an atonement for 
the negligence of the many. 

_ 


* - 

It is understood that the bishop of the 
Philippines, Dr. Brent, has made good 
progress toward the $150,000 which was 
the ‘“‘stint’” that awaited him en his 
eonsecration, with two-thirds of which 
to endow his distant work, and with 
one-third to build his cathedral church 
in Manila; and that he sets out upon 
his expedition with the strength that 
comes from encouragement and a well- 
filled pocket. It would take $50,000 a 
great many, many times over to provide 
a building which could in any wise com- 
pare with the noble and dignified Roman 
cathedral in the capital of Luzon, but 
the amount named will be better than 
nothing, and a suitable church for the 
American bishop in Manila is a certain 
necessity. 

* * 

There is very general satisfaction over 
the election of Dr. Vinton of Worcester 
as bishop of the new diocese of west- 
ern Massachusetts, and of Dr. Mackay- 
Smith of Washington as bishop coadjutor 
of Pennsylvania with the honored and 
beloved Bishop Whittaker. Both of them 
have accepted their electic’* subject to 
confirmation by the bishops and standing 
committees of the church at large. The 
_expected meeting of the House of Bis- 
hops at New York in April will have 
before it the further election of a bishop 
of Honolulu, and missionary ‘bishops of 
Cuba, Porto Rico and Vicques, and Salina 
(Kansas). The first three positions are 
of great importance and no little deli- 
cacy. 


Christian Endeavor Adaptability 


BY WILLIAM SHAW 


The past month, the first in the twenty-first 
year of Christian Endeavor history, has been 
full of activity and progress. Christian En- 
deavor Day was widely observed both as a 
day of decision along evangelistic lines and 
as a thank-offering day for denominational 
missionary work. In many places the pastor 
preached on some phase of the young people’s 
work in the morning, and in the evening a 
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general service for the whole church, in charge 
of the Endeavor Society, was held. The re- 
sult will be added strength to the society 
through new recruits, and enlarged missionary 
work as a result of the increased contribu- 
tions. In the past twenty-one years more 
than one and a half million of young people 
have come into the church from the ranks of 
Christian Endeavor, and an average of ten 
thousand societies, reporting their actual offer- 
ings for missionary work at home and abroad, 
gave in the past five years $2,187,633. 

One of the unique meetings of the month 
was the pastors’ rally of the third Christian 
Endeavor district, New York city. Among 
the speakers were three Americans, a Scotch- 
man, a German, a Bohemian, a Swede and an 
African. Familiar hymns were selected so 
that all could sing in their native langnage. 
The rally was a success, and might well be 
tried in other p'aces. 

A society was erganized among the aborig- 
ines in the blacks’ camp near La Perouse, 
New South Wales, Australia. The Endeav- 
orers built them a little church, and one of 
them took up the work as resident missionary. 
Aborigines from othercamps visited them and 








were converted. The work spread, and now 
there are two missionaries and ten helpers 
carrying the gospel message to many camps. 

From Rev. F. E. Bland, missionary of the 
English Church Missionary Society, Foochow, 
China, comes the following encouraging mes- 
sage: “‘It appears that it is only a matter of 
time—and that no very long time—when a 
branch of the Christian Endeavor will be 
found in each one of our two hundred or more 
churches. Alreadya branch has been started 
in every church of importance, and the native 
clergy and eatechists are, by the constitution 
of our Christian Endeavor and by their own 
free will, at the head of the various branches, 
Christian Endeavor finds favor no less with 
the foreign missionaries, men of fifteen, 
twenty and twenty-five years’ standing havy- 
ing taken office on its committees. *The fact 
that our Church Missionary Society, Fuhkien 
Mission, as a mission, and our native Church 
Missionary Society church, as a church, have 
adopted the Christian Endeavor is testimony 
enough.” 

These few instances, which might be mul- 
tiplied indefinitely, show the adaptability of 
Christian Endeavor to varying conditions. 





Christian World Pulpit 


Glimpses of Last Sunday’s Sernions 


FAITH OF GEORGE WASHINGTON. 

Hebrews 11: 2. 

“We want our country, like Washington, 
to believe in destiny, but a destiny of right- 
eousness, to cultivate peace and frown on 
war, to insist that labor and capital shall be 
mutually helpful—wheels that lock into one 
another—that equal rights shall prevail be- 
tween man and man, and also man and 
woman, and in all things that we keep God 
uppermost.” 

(E. A. Rand, Watertown, Mass., Epis.) 


A CHRISTIAN’S UNCONSCIOUS INFLUENCE. 

Acts 5: 15. 

** One’s unconscious influence is the severest 
and surest test of the validity of his Chris- 
tianity, as the clear sharpness or wavering 
outline of a shadow means the light near or 
remote.” 

(G. E. Martin, D. D., Lowell, Mass., Cong.) 


THE ENLARGEMENT OF LIFE. 

John 10: 10. 

“ Real success is measured by our spiritual 
substance and influence.”’ 

(J. E. C. Sawyer, Williamstown, Mass., 
Meth.) 


Tue Ciry OF THE LIVING GoD. 

Hebrews 12: 22. 

“The city of the living God is the divine 
democracy liberating the forces of the soul, 
the church redeeming men to sonship, and 
God’s progaganda of world-saving personal- 
ities.” 

(G. S. Eldridge, New Haven, Ct., Meth.) 


THE HUMANITY OF CHRIST. 

1 John 4: 1-3. . 

*©(1) To the humanity of Jesus the gospel 
owes its charm and power; (2) his humanity 
makes his life of value as an example; (3) it 
is through his humanity that his divine dig- 
nity and authority are revealed.” 

(Rev. J. H. Selden, D.D., Greenwich, Ct., 
Cong.) 

THE CHRISTIAN RACE FREE TO ALL. 

1 Corinthians 9: 24. 

“Tt is not a matter of favor who wins, but 
of fiber.” 
<Chas. H. Oliphant, Methuen, Mass., Cong.) 


CHRIST OUR REFUGE. 

Isaiah 25: 4. 

“The only help for men, for communities, 
for nations, lies in the Christ. All laws, all 
plans, must fail unless he is sought and loved.” 
(F. W. Tomkins, Philadelphia, Epis.) 





Tae FLESH AND THE BLOoop. 

John 6: 53. 

“Not Christ the holy example, but Christ 
the indwelling strength; not Christ imitated, 
but Christ assimilated; not Christ the Son 
adored, but Christ the personal Saviour ac- 
cepted; in this distinction, dynamic in the 
soul, is all the differencs between a lifeless 
pietism and a living discipleship.” 

(Andrew Gillier, Troy, N. Y., Meth.) 


THE EXHAUSTLESS FOUNTAIN OF GRACE 
AND BLESSING. 

Colossians 1: 19; John 1: 16. 

“In Christ’s divine fullness every tempera- 
ment, mood, condition finds complete satisfac, 
tion.” 

(C. H. Beale, Roxbury, Cong.) 


TRUE INWARDNESS. 

Psalms 51: 6, 1st. el. 

“* Let one have truth in the inward parts,'and 
let that truth have free course, he will be a 
true man—a incarnation of truth—a reflection, 
feeble to be sure, yet a reflection of him who 
declared of himself: I am the truth.” 

(H. H. Stebbins, Rochester, N. Y., Presb.) 


THE PAULINE CONFESSION OF FAITH. 

2 Timothy, 1: 12. 

(Henry Baker, Christ M. E. Church, Pitts 
burg, Pa., Meth.) 


THE LIFE PERISHABLE AND THE LIFE 
PERMANENT. 

1 John 3: 14. 

“ Man inherits two estates, one in the realm 
of the material, where death rules, one in the 
world of abiding life; his early home is in the 
first, but the energy of love translates the 
soul from the perishable to the permanent 
realm.” 

(C. EZ. McKinley, Rockville, Ct., Cong.) 


No PowER OF OURSELVES TO HELP OUR- 
SELVES: MAn’s WEAKNESS Gop’s OpPporR- 
TUNITY. 

Matthew 15: 28. 

“The moment of our greatest helplessness 
is the moment of our greatest strength.” 

(James 8. Stone, Chicago, Epis.) 


THE SOURCE OF SPIRITUAL STRENGTH. 

Isaiah 40: 31. 

*« Self-denial is the first element in the Chris- 
tian life. The genius of Christianity is the 
spirit of self-sacrifice.” ; 

(H. 8. MacAyeal, First Congregational, 
Akron, 0.) 
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Consulting State Editors: Rev. Messrs. S. L. Gerould, D.D., Hollis; Cyrus Richardson, D.D., Nashua; W. L. Anderson, Exeter; 
N. F, Carter, Concord; and W. F. Cooley, Littleton 


A valuable, but not gener- 
Se ally known, provision of the 

State Home Missionary So- 
ciety is that making it the legal custo- 
dian of the funds of such churches as 
choose to intrust them to it. The society 
aims always to have a skilled financier 
as its treasurer, and shrewd business 
men of the board of trustees are on its 
committee of investments. It often hap- 
pens that in small churches there is no 
one sufficiently versed in money matters 
to make safe investments where the 
principal is sure to be returned. Some 
of our churches have lost a large share 
of their funds, now much needed, by a 
mistake of judgment in investing. The 
missionary society does for the church 
what a skillful banker would do, and 
that, too, without any commission. It 
would be well if more of our churches 
took advantage of this offered assistance. 


Increasing Benevolences , 


Some years ago a country pastor, after 
presenting the cause of foreign missions, 
told his people that he did not propose to 
take up a collection, but if any were disposed 
to unite with him in making an offering it 
could be handed him during the week. As 
a result the customary contribution was 
trebled. 

The plan adopted by Rev. R. L. Swain 
of Laconia promises to be a pre-eminent 
suecess. It includes a remembrance of the 
six societies and the making of all offerings 
outside the church, so that Sabbath attend- 
ance as a factor is eliminated, and subscrip- 
tions are unnecessary. The parish is di- 
vided into groups of ten families, and a 
collector is appointed for each group. Col- 
lections are made once in three months, 
in the order of foreign missions, the C. H. 
M. S. and the A. M. A.,-respectively, for the 
first three quarters, and the other three so- 
cieties for the fourth quarter. As a prelimi- 
nary, an envelope, on which are printed the 
different objects and date of each contribu- 
tion, is left in every home for every member 
of the family. In these each incloses the 
contribution without name. During the three 
months attention is called to the object of 
the next contribution, and about the middle 
of the third month the pastor preaches on 
the subject, leaving two weeks for the col- 
leetors to gather up the offerings and dis- 
tribute envelopes for the next quarter. A 
short letter from the pastor is mailed to 
every family, or read by the collector, and 
inaresationat Work is sent to every house- 

old, 

The gathered envelopes are turned over 
to the pastor with a report as to the number 
of members in each family, and the number 
of envelopes received, and he invites the 
church committee, or collectors, with their 
husbands or wives, to the parsonage to count 
the money, after which refreshments are 
served. At the Sunday morning service a 
Teport is given of the number of contributors 
4nd non-contributors, the average gift per 
individual, the number and amounts of the 
larger gifts, and what part of the whole these 
Constitute. Most of the contributions are a 
dollar or less, but there are a few fives and 
Occasionally a ten. 

A fourfold increase in the amount given, 
‘large number of people at first astonished 
and afterward interested, and general appro- 
bation of the system are results of the trial 
thus far, N. F. C. 


The Annual Statistics 


The first of January census of the churches, 
sent to Secretary Anderson Feb. 10, shows 
a net gain in church membership of only 
twenty. This is not what we would like to 
report, but is more satisfactory than a loss. 
If we subtract the losses from the additions 
it shows a gain of fifty-nine. This discrep- 
ancy indicates that some one has been care- 
less in reporting. 

There has been a falling off of 1,385 in 
the total membership of the Sunday schools, 
and of 868 in the average attendance. If all 
the schools reported the membership of the 
home department, it is probable that these 
losses would have been more than covered. 

The Endeavor Societies have lost 955. A 
few of our largest churches have disbanded 
these organizations, though one church has 
revived its society, which had been given 
up. On the whole, it must be confessed that 
there is a falling off in membership, whether 
or not there is in interest. 

The charitable offerings, notwithstanding 
that a few churches have made unusually 
large gifts, indicate a shrinkage of $13,658. 
This loss is shown most in contributions to 
education, home missionary, Sunday school 
and “Other” causes. While the less in these 
charities has been so considerable, there has 
been a remarkable gain in legacies, the to- 
tal amounting to $101,182. Seven-tenths of 
this, however, is reported by First Church, 
Exeter, and the churches in Hanover and 
Milford. The home expenses were a little 
more last year than the year previous, but 
in a roundabout way it has been made known 
that salaries have been reduced. Ss. L. G. 


Reclaiming Decadent Churches 


Agriculturists have much to say about the 
reclamation of waste lands, either by drain- 
age, irrigation or fertilization. Is it not pos- 
sible that some similar course might be pur- 
sued with churches that have only a name to 
live, to bring them again to a state of healthy 
activity and productiveness? The popula- 
tion of many towns is steadily declining, and 
this is given as a reason for the low estate of 
the churches. But is the Lord’s hand short- 
ened that he cannot still save? Need the 
churches die? The history of four once 
feeble churches is an answer. 

The towns referred to have been losing in 
population for more than fifty years. From 
1870 to 1880 these churches were in a mori- 
bund condition ; one was dropped, and it was 
about decided to drop the other three. All 
the towns maintained (?) churches of an- 
other denomination; two reported each two 
other churches. But into each of them was 
sent a live minister, and they were revived. 
Two of the towns now support but a single 
church, our own; the others maintain two. 
One of the churches has become self-support- 
ing. The membership of three is still small, 
but they are in a healthy condition, and one 
has recently spent nearly $500 in repairing its 
house of worship. 

It is said in some quarters that such reviv- 
pgs as we formerly enjoyed cannot now be 
expected; but what except such a reviving 
would have brought these four churches to 
life, and what but a similar reviving can give 
life to many other churches now in the 
condition these were twenty-five years ago? 

8. L. G. 


From the Capital 


The alterations and enlargement of the 
chapel of First Church have been completed 
at a cost of $4,336, all of which has been pro- 


vided for by subscriptions, and a small bal- 
ance is left. The size of the chapel has been 
more than doubled, giving ample room for 
years to come. It is fitted with all moderna 
conveniences, with a large hall up stairs for 
the primary department of the Bible school. 
These improvements had been made neces- 
sary by the healthy growth of the society. 

The formal opening was combined with the 
annual meeting, and nearly three hundred 
shared in the festivities. Reports indicated a 
very flourishing condition. Accessions were 
19, on confession 14, making a total member- 
ship of 408. The Bible school numbers 452— 
next to the largest in the state. Brief ad- 
dresses were made by the pastor, Rev. G. H. 
Reed, and others. 

Mr. M. J. Fanning, superintendent of the 
Anti-saloon League of the state, recently 
resigned, to accept a call to labor in a similar 
capacity in the State of New York. Rev. J. 
H. Robbins, president of the league, succeeds 
him, having resigned his pastorate of the 
Pleasant Street Baptist Church of this city 
for the purpose. Ex-Gov. David H. Goodell 
has been appointed to the presidency of the 
league to fill the vacancy thus made. The 
league has already helped the cause of tem- 
perance by championing the -enforcement 
of the prohibitory law, and by creating a 
healthy public sentiment for its perpetuity. 
More than 700 saloons have been closed, and 
it is the settled purpose of temperance 
workers to prevent any backward step. It is 
reported that a movement has been started to 
work for the election of members to the next 
legislature who are in favor of license, with 
the avowed purpose ef repealing the present 
law and replacing it with alicense law. Thus 
forewarned, the friends of temperance should 
not be caught napping. N. F. ©. 


Beyond the Mountains 


At Bath Rev. Walter H. Woodsum leaves 
to accept a call to Hampstead after three 
years of faithful service. During his pastor- 
ate the spiritual condition has improved, as 
has also the people’s knowledge of the Scrip- 
tures. Though, owing toa thorough revision 
of the roll, the membership has nominally de- 
clined, the real working condition of the 
church is better than formerly, the accessions 
during the present pastorate being of a good 
type. Though the village is small, yet over 
$2,000 has been laid out in renovation of the 
meeting house and other improvements, all 
but $400 of which came from the community. 

Lisbon is showing fresh vigor under its 
new pastor, Rev. J. B. Sargent. The Sunday. 
school membership has doubled, a Junior 
Endeavor Society of sixty has been formed 
and a cottage prayer meeting started. At 
Dalton, where for years the church has been 
declining, the new pastor, Rev. H. H. Col- 
burn, has been heartily welcomed. Children’s 
meetings have been started and the Sunday 
evening service has been revived. 

Colebrook has seen more of spiritual inter- 
est this winter than for years, and congrega- 
tions are larger. A promising Junior En- 
deavor Society has been formed. At Bethle- 
hem, where the annual influx of summer 
visitors brings—along with income—distrac- 
tion from spiritual things, there is much en- 
couragement through the coming of young 
people into the church and a marked spirit 
of fraternity. The new Christian Union, re- 
placing a defunct Y. P. S. C. E., numbers 
about forty. w. F. 0. 





When men get together in a friendly way, 
they drop into anecdotes, as boys take refuge 
in games.—J. J. Spalding. 
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Suburban Worcester 


A survey of the towns svrrrounding Worces- 
ter finds all but one happily supplied with 
pastors doing faithful work, insome instances 
with gratifying results. The church in Spen- 
cer, bereaved last year by the sudden death 
of its brilliant and beloved young minister, 
Rev. Sherman W. Brown, is still on the look- 
out for a pastor. . 

Spencer is a town of 7,000 people, has two 
Catholic and four Protestant churches, the 
Congregational being much the largest and 
-one of the strongest country churches in the 
state, with a membership of nearly 400, a Sun- 
day school of 340, an Endeavor Society of 115 
and a vigorous Men’s League, which claims to 
be the first of such organizations. 

Leicester has labored under the disadvan- 
tage of worshiping in a hall since the de- 
struction by fire of its historic building nearly 
two years ago. A new stone edifice is now in 
process of construction, to cost, with furnish- 
ings, between $40,000 and $50,000, all of which 
isassured Rev. D.C. Reid is in the eighth 
year of his pastorate. 

The little church on Paxton Hill surren- 
dered Rev. G. W. Clark to Brooklyn, Ct., last 
summer, after three years of good service, 
during which the church was extensively re- 
paired and a vigorous C. E. Society organized, 
which now takes charge of the Sunday even- 
ing service. Rev. G. H. Pratt of Charlemont 
became pastor in November and a faithful 
ministry is assured. 

The seventeen months’ ministry of Rev. 
G. B. Frost and his wife, also an ordained 
preacher, at Rutland has been of such re- 
markable fruitfulness as to be hardly equaled 
by any country church in the state. The 
conditions were a country parish widely scat- 
tered and of plain farming people. Without 
evangelist or extra services, a deep revival 
spirit has quietly swept the town. With a 
resident membership of about 125, sixty-two 
have been received, mostly on confession, 
forty coming from the Sunday school and 
others being heads of families, young busi- 
ness men, the very best blood and strength 
of the town. The church has been greatly 
strengthened in all departments, and a beauti- 
ful $4,000 parsonage has been built. 

Rev. J. E. Dodge and the church at West 
Boylston are holding their own heroically, wor- 
shiping in the old edifice, soon to be removed 
by the Metropolitan Water Commission. 
Plans are drawn for a new building on the 
old common, which would have been completed 
before this but for some legal obstacles soon 
to be removed, and the new edifice will be 
begun in the spring. 

Rev. S. B. Cooper enters upon his fourth 
year at Boylston Center with a good showing 
in a difficult field. A section of this town will 
be absorbed in the Metropolitan water basin, 
which means reduced population and re- 
sources. Still the church has kept its num- 
ber, and the Sunday schoei shows an increase 
both in membership and average attendance, 
and reports a balance of $50 in the treasury. 
New interest has been infused into the mid- 
week prayer meeting by the people proposing 
subjects and texts for consideration. A happy 
feature is the annual reunion and turkey 
dinner, an all day gathering, when a hundred 
or more people from Worcester return to the 
church of their childhood, and with the resi- 
dents renew their loyalty to the old church. 

Holden steadily goes on under the faithful 
pastorate of Rev. T. E. Babb, now in the tenth 
year of his pastorate. The auditorium and 
ehurch parlors have been repaired and re- 
frescoed at an expense of $500, most of which 
was subscribed by the people. A gift of $500 
has been received. The church is incorpo- 
rated and supported by voluntary offerings. 

Rey. A. H. Sedgwick has just completed his 
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first year at Shrewsbury. The church has 
raised, besides current expenses, $1,300 to pay 
off its debt. More and more Worcester busi- 
ness men are buying Shrewsbury farms for 
summer homes. 

Quiet Auburn, in its cozy new church build- 
ing, is doing a steady work under the scholarly 
ministry of Rev. C. M. Pierce, formerly an in- 
structor in Williams College, and now in the 
twelfth year of his present pastorate. This 
church usually remembers all six societies, 
besides other objects, in its benevolent gifts. 
This town is rapidly becoming the suburban 
residence of both business and working men 
of Worcester. 

Rev. G. P. Eastman enters upon the 
twelfth year of his pastorate at Second 
Chureb, Millbury, with a record of substan- 
tial progress. The ladies’ society raised 
funds and built an addition to the church to 
be used as a kitchen, and a new heating plant 
has been installed. The pastor has just or- 
ganized a men’s club to discuss topics of the 
day. E. W. P. 


A Decade Pastorate at Gardiner, Me. 


The church of Gardiner, Me , opened Feb. 6 
an attractive and well-equipped parish house. 
This date marked the completion of ten years’ 
service by Rev. Langdon Quimby. Imbued 
with the progressive religious spirit of the 
day, Mr. Quimby has striven to bring his 
people to a broader view of the duties and re- 
sponsibilities of the church; and to secure their 
co-operation in a larger and more varied min- 
istry—one that would meet the social, physi- 
cal and intellectual as well as the spiritual 
needs of men. Without neglecting the usual 
pastoral activities, he has organized and con- 
ducted classes for the study of art, history 
and political science, carried on a debating 
club of young men, and ia various other ways 
has made the church the center of cultivated 
Christian intercourse. In the loca] charitable 
and philanthropic agencies he has taken an 
active interest, co-operating and supplement- 
ing them both personally and through his 
church as opportunity offered. A field that 
was deeded to the city a few years ago, for 
the free use of its youth in athletics, had been 
purchased and fitted up with money that he 
had taken the lead in securing. That he has 
succeeded to a considerable extent in inspir- 
ing others with his ideals of a socia] ministry 
supplementing a spiritual ministry the parish 
building bears witness; for this addition to 
the chureh’s equipment was not made until it 





had become so necessary that its erection was 
almost inevitable. Thus the structure itself 
may be regarded as, in a certain sense, the 
fruition of a ten years’ pastorate. 

The house consists of a part of the regular 
church edifice and a rear addition. The main 
floor, which was formerly the floor of the 
basement vestry, is divided into assembly- 
room, parlor, library and kitchen. From the 
assembly-room two or three steps lead up to 
the rear part, where are to be found the prin- 
cipal social room, pastor’s study and dressing 
quarters. All the rooms in both sections are 
so connected by folding doors and draped 
openings that they can be thrown Into one 
large space. Several open fireplaces give a 
cozy character, and the furnishings of rugs, 
pictures and easy-chairs—gifts from members 
of the church and society—emphasize the 
general air of comfortand homelikeness. Al- 
together the arrangement is unique and admir- 
ably suited to the social needs of the clurch. 

But the social ministry of the church has 
not been developed at the expense of the 
spiritual. During Mr. Quimby's pastorate 
more than one-third of the present members 
have been received. The Junior Endeavor 
Society is one of the largest and most active 
of its kind in the state, and a Senior S -ciety, 
‘organized nearly ten years ago, has always 
been an active force. For the last two years 
this older society bas taken charge of the Sun- 
day evening service, leaving the pastor free 
for other duties. 

Mr. Quimby came to Gardiner soon after 
his graduation from Andover Seminary, and 
hence has had no other pastorate. At Phil- 
lips (Andover) Academy he was Valedictorian 
of his class, and studied at Harvard until 
serious illness compelled him to leave shortly 
before the end of his Senior year. Since com- 
ing to Ga diner he has received a degree from 
Bowdvin. 

With its enlarged equipment and the 
broader spirit and quickened zeal of which 
this is the outward evidence, the Gardiner 
church seems to be entering upon a period of 
increased activity and fruitfulness. w. 1. C. 


Two Installations in Essex North 


Though it was earnestly hoped that the two 
Congregational churches in Georgetown w: uld 
unite, and during the past year many mett- 
ings were held and committees appointed for 
this purpose, they have decided to dwell 
aput. On Feb. 5 Memorial Church ordained 
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and installed as its pastor Mr. D. F. Atherton 
ofj Augusta, Me. He was trained in the 
schools of that city, in Bowdoin College and 
in Bangor Seminary, 

Mr. Atherton is a young man of excellent 
spirit, and his earnest paper showed hospital- 
ity to modern theological thought. The ser- 
mon, by his old pastor, Rev. J. S. Williamson, 
was characteristic of the preacher, who is 
leading the North Church of Haverhill in the 
front ranks of benevolence and Christian ac- 
tivity, evidence of which is seen in the fact 
that the church is now supporting three mis- 
sionaries. The charge to the people was by 
the former pastor, Rev. C. J. Tuthill, now of 
Sandford, Me. 

The week following Rev. George H. Hub- 
pard, late of Enfield, was installed over Union 
Church, Haverhill. Mr. Hubbard isa Cana- 
dian, and a graduate of Dartmouth College 
and Hartford Seminary. He was pastor at 
Norton for nine years, and is a writer of some 
note. 

Rev. Daniel Evans preached a masterly ser- 
mon on The True Function of the Church. 
The charge to the pastor was by Prof. O. H. 
Gates of Oberlin, now residing in Andover. 
The coming of Mr. Hubbard has greatly 
strengthened Union Church and given its 
work a new impetus, G. W. O. 


A Year in Barnstable Conference 


While many communities show a diminish- 
ing population, and available material for in- 
creasing the churches is lamentably small, yet 
numerically our church membership has un- 
dergone little change. Amid the declension 
of Sunday schools throughout our land, only 
five among us report actual loss, while six re- 
port substantial increase. At Orleans a barge 
is employed to carry Sunday school children 
who live at a distance, the expense being met 
by the Endeavor Society and by a collection 
taken at an annual Sunday evening concert in 
the summer. 

The discontinuance of the Endeavor Soci- 
ety at Hyannis is regretted, as it had been re- 
garded as especiaily strong and active. It 
has been replace! by a Young People’s Chris- 
tian Union, which will undertake a wider 
scope of work. Students from the normal 
school are interested in tha new society. It 
has also been thought best to give up the 
Junior Eudeavor Society, which has been car- 
ried on successfully the past year. On the 
other hand, a promising Junior Society has 
been formed at Harwichport. 


MATERIAL PROSPERITY 


In this respect some of our churches have 
reason to rejoice. Provincetown and Orleans 
have each received a legacy of $1,000 and 
their respective Sunday schools $200 each, all 
from the same source. West Barnstable, from 
the daughter of a former deacon, has re- 
ceived $400, and North Falmouth $100, which 
has been used for a new furnace. Falmouth 
has paid a debt of $350 and raised money for 
needed improvements on church and parson- 
age. West Barnstable has raised and spent 
$300 for chureh repairs, and will ask $25 less 
from the missionary society this year. Cotuit 
has put the conduct of the Sunday evening 
service into the hands of a committee of three, 
who are to provide special music and plan 
with the pastor for interesting programs and 
speakers. The pastor believes in putting the 
responsibility for the success of the services 
more fully upon the church itself. 

Nantucket has been deprived for several 
months of the ministrations of its pastor, Rev. 
Walcott Fay, because of his serious illness. 
Wellti set has lost three deacons and a number 
of other worthy members. 

Seven of our churches gave to all six of our 
Societies last year, a gain of- three over the 
year previous. In total benevolences there 
has been a gain of nearly thirty-three per 
cent., a most encouraging advance. 
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SPIRITUAL INTEREST 


Some churches have special reasons for 
gratitude and encouragement in the manifest 
presence of God with saving power. The 
church at Falmouth has been greatly quick- 
ened and increased. The average attendance 
at the midweek prayer meeting has risen 
from thirty to about fifty. Nineteen members 
have been received, twelve on confession. 
Harwich feels a growing interest in personal 
religion and desire for the conversion of 
others. The children are showing in their 
lives the results of work in their behalf. At 
Hatchville nearly all who attend the morning 
service remain at its close to study God’s 
Word. 

To all our churches the great problem pre- 
sents itself of how to induce those who seem 
piously inclined but are not pious to make a 
definite personal choice and to identify them- 
selves with Christ. E. H. 8. 


Aid for the Tsilkas’ Work 


At the winter meeting of the local confer- 
ence of six churches held at Jewett City, 
Ct., Rev. H. A. M. Briggs of Waverly Church, 
Jersey City, N. J., a classmate and intimate 
friend of Mr. G. M. Tsilka, whose wife has 
been in captivity with Miss Stone, gave a 
clear and interesting account of the life of 
the Tsilkas, of their plans and their inter- 
rupted work for the Albanians in Turkey. 
Mr. Briggs proposes to raise $1,000 to estab- 
lish this work on a firm basis, and seeks the 
co-operation of all interested and willing to 
contribute. He is heartily indorsed by Secre- 
tary Creegan of the American Board. While 
the work of the Tsilkas has thus far been 
independent, it has received the moral sup- 
port and sympathy of the Board, and it is 
expected that it will be adopted by them 
when funds are available for the purpose. 

E. 


Congregational Cleveland 
CHANGES 


After nine years of fruitful service with 
Madison Avenue Church, Rev. D. T. Thomas, 
greatly beloved of his brethren, removes to 
Youngstown, to enter upon the pastorate of 
Plymouth Church. At Union Church Rey. 
C. H. Lemmon terminates a faithful ministry 
of seven years, which through his relations to 
the club and the City Missionary Society has 
touched the wholelifeofthe churches. Frank- 
lin Avenue, just as it reached its silver anni- 
versary, found its new leader in Rev. B. F. Bol- 
ler, who commends himself to his own people 
and the larger fellowship. 


THE CHURCHES 


Euclid Avenue, waiting till spring for its 
parish house, fills to its limit its beautiful 
auditorium, enters the year with 933 members 
and rejoices in the splendid record of its 
Women’s Association, raising in the broken 
year just passed $3,500. At Plymouth, Dr. 
Wood increases in the second year of his pas- 
torate the great audiences of the first year. 
Kinsman Street began 1902 with a member- 
ship rally, gathering ninety per cent. of its 
people. By favorable re-location, sale of part 
of its property, gain in local constituency 





and building of an attractive chapel, it has 
fairly entered upon a new epoch in its his- | 
tory. Pilgrim, with about 900 members and a | 
steadily growing work, wisely adapts itself to | 
ehanging conditions, and is easily the model 

for all churches of its kind. Park raised | 
$3,000 in 1901, paying all old debts as well as | 
current expenses, and received more members 
than in the five preceding years. Hough Ave- 
nue finds in its new “open church” a great 
added religious power, especially over men. 
Its 650 members are more than its sittings, 
and it must complete its building. Rev. C. W. 
Carroll is one of the happy pilgrims of the 
Celtic, tothe Holy Land. The Trinity ladies 
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use the $750 raised by their bazar toward the 
$3,000 soon to be paid on the debt, which will 
make over $20,000 raised by them in eight 
years. Lake View has nearly 300 members, 
five of them ministers, and last year raised 
$2,200. Collinwood has Cadets, a Boys’ Choir 
and a Men’s Club. East Church has grown 
to seventy, and relieves the City Missionary 
Society of a considerable part of the pastor’s 
salary. North will soon be added to the list. 
Its Sunday school already overcrowds the 
room, and plans are well matured for a pastor. 
Cyril Church, Bohemian, takes the place of 
Cyril Chapel of Bethlehem Church, with a 
complete organization. 


THE COMMON SERVICE 


The Ministers’ Meeting for February was 
notable for addresses by a Methodist, a Pres- 
byterian and a Baptist, emphasizing each the 
peculiarities of his own doctrine and polity, 
Dr. Mills representing the Congregationalists. 
The club has heard Dr. G. F. Wright, an hon- 
ored and long-time member, in a deeply in- 
teresting address on Geographical Confirma- 
tions of Pentateuchal History, and Dr. Brad- 
shaw on Forefathers’ Day on The Transient 
and Permanent in Our Pilgrim Heritage, a 
noble and weighty message. The City Mis- 
sionary Society, under Superintendent Swartz, 
increasingly magnifies and justifies its calling 
in the opening of new fields, and the laying, 
under great present stress, of large founda- 
tions for years to come. J. G@. F. 


From Minnesota 


Rarely have Minneapolis Congregation- 
alists had their sympathies so called upon as 
through the sudden death of Herman Rogers, 
son of Rev.S. J. Rogers. This young man, 








Continued on page 328. 











This young lady is looking 
into the baking powder ques- 
tion in a practical way. She 
will find that, using Cleve- 
land’s Baking Powder, and a 
Cleveland receipt book, she 
can make cake and rolls finer 
than the baker’s and save half 
the cost. 

Besides, she will be sure 
that they contain no alum 
and are absolutely pure and 
wholesome. 














From Minnesota 
(Continued from page 327.) 


the pride of his parents, in the beginning of 
a successful business career, was instantly 
killed in arunaway accident. At the funeral 
in Pilgrim Church the churches and ministers 
gathered from all parts of the city to express 
their sympathy for his family and the parents 
so suddenly bereaved. The Ministers’ Meet- 
ing passed resolutions of sympathy. 

Rev. J. E. Ingham, who has shown marked 
organizing ability in connection with the 
Sherburne field, has been called to succeed 
Rev. W. L. Sutherland as superintendent of 
the Sunday School and Publishing Society for 
Kansas. In the earlier part of his life Mr. 
Ingham was successful in business enter- 
prises, which he left later for the ministry. 
His administrative power has been recognized 
by his brethren, and our congratulations are 
extended to the Kansas brethren on this 
choice for an important part of their mission- 
ary work. Mr. Ingham is the third gift of 
Minnesota to sister states for the work of the 
Sunday school superintendency, Rev. W. L. 
Sutherland of Kansas and Rev. J.C. Hunting- 
ton of Texas being the othertwo. R. P. H. 


The Call from India 


FOR THE SUPPORT AND INDUSTRIAL TRAIN- 
ING OF 3,300 FAMINE CHILDREN 





Sums of varying amounts have continued 
to reach the rooms of the American Board, 
some of them marked “‘thank offerings” and 
others from those who from their own experi- 
ence feel tenderly toward the orphaned. Up 
to Monday noon, Feb. 24, about $2,900 have 
been given. Send all contributions to Frank 
H. Wiggin, treasurer American Board, Bos- 
ton, marking them “For the Indian Famine 
Children.” 


How English Officials Regard the 
Movement 


I have seen all your institutions, with the 
exception of your experimental farm. The 
mission is housing, feeding, clothing, educat- 
ing and teaching a trade to some 1,500 chil- 
dren {at Ahmednagar] whom the famine has 
bereft of their parents. What, perhaps, 
pleased and impressed me most was the con- 
viction that your training of these children is 
proceeding upon the right basis. The money 
spent upon these children is being spent to 
the fullest advantage, and I sincerely trust 
that the scope of this great work, inaugurated 
during the famine, may not have to be cur- 
tailed for want of funds.—A letter from B. A. 
Brandon, I. C. S., acting collector and magis- 
trate, Ahmednagar, to Rev. R. A. Hume, D. D. 


I have the honor to acknowledge with 
thanks the receipt of your interesting memo- 
randum showing the excelient work which 
your mission is doing in the industrial train- 
ing of the famine children it is supporting. 
I have seen this work with my own eyes, and 
am happy to testify to its exceeding value. 
... The work is not of temporary, but of 
permanent, usefulness in helping on that 
development of industries which will yet be 
the salvation of the country.—From Collector 
and Magistrate A. F. Maconochie, I. C. S., 
in an official letter to Rev. L. 8. Gates, Shola- 
pur. 


What Specific Sums Will Do 


$1,000 will support 50 children for a year. 
$1,000 will support 10 children for five years. 
$100 will support 5 children for one year. 
$20 will support 1 child for one year. 
$10 will support 1 child for six months. 
$5 will support 1 child for three months. 
$1 will support 1 child for two weeks. 
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The Spring Medicine 


1s Hood's Sarsaparilla. 








In thousands 


and thousands of homes—in 


cities, towns and villages—three doses a day of 
this great medicine are now being taken by every 


member of the family. 


In some homes, even the visitor is given a 
teaspoonful with every meal. 


Why such wide and general 
Hooa’s Sarsaparilla 





use? Because 
has proved it- 
self by its 





effects in cleansing the system 


wonderful 
of all humors, 


overcoming that tired feeling, creating appetite, 

clearing the complexion, giving strength and ani- 

mation, the best of all Spring medicines, so that 

it is par excellence the Spring Medicine. 
“Hood’s Sarsaparilla is a grand blood purifier and health 


T. a k e It restorer. 


Burnham, Maine. 


My husband and I take it through the 
find it just what it is represented to be.”—Mrs. 


spring months and 
D. M. CHANDLER, 


Accept no substitute for Hood’s Sarsaparilia 





THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY 


A Monthly Publication of the American Missionary Association 
It presents fresh information from many mission fields. 
Articles attractively illustrated representing institu- 
tions, churches and homes. Problems of national im- 
portance ably discussed by specialists. 
It is of interest to ore, Christian patriot in the land. 
Subscriptions are solicited for the new year at fifty 
cents each. 
Address Editor, American Missionary, 
Congregational Rooms, 4th Avenue and 22d Street, 
New York City, N. Y. 


Educational Notice. 


A subscriber of ours, a prominent business man 
of Boston, writes that he will be very glad to hear 
from any ambitious reader of The Congregationalist 
who desires to study Mechanical, Electrical, Steam 
or Textile Engineer ng and has not the opportunity 
to attend schoo]. This gentleman, whose name is 
withheld at his request, has at his disposal a few 
scholarshipsin a well-known educational institution 
for home study. the only expense being the actual 
cost of instruction papers and postage. Write to 
W. L. B., Box 3737, Boston, Mass., for particulars 
if you are ambitious and in earnest. 








ANTED -Young men and women in each county. 
Good pay and steady employment. Call, oraddress 
WILLIAM E. DRAKE, 150 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





Religious Notices 








Religious and ecclesiastical notices, addresses of ministers, 
etc., published under this heading at ten cents a line. 





Boston AUXILIARY AMERICAN MCALL ASssocia- 
TION. Mission work in France. Treasurer, Miss Edith 
Stearns, The Charlesgate, Beacon Street, Boston. 

FOREIGN MISSIONARY PRAYER MEETING, under the 
auspices of the Woman’s Board of Missions, Pilgrim 

. Congregational House, every Friday at 10 a. x. 

THE B. Y. W. C. A. will hold its annual meeting Mon- 
day, March 3, at 2.30 P. M., in the Berkeley St. building. 
Mrs. W. S. Stewart, of ae will make the ad- 
dress. ISABELLA B. PRATT, Ass’t Treas. 

AMERICAN SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, No. 76 Wall 
St., New York. Incorporated April, 1833. Object: to 
improve the moral and social condition of seamen. Sus 
tains chaplains and missionaries ; —— temperance 
homes and boarding houses in leading seaports at home 
and abroad; provides libraries for outgoing vessels; 
fe Boat. the Sailor’s Magazine, Seaman's Friend and 


e s 
ontributions to sustain its work are solicited, and 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct to 
the main office of the society at New York. 
Rev. Dr. CHARLES A. STODDARD, President. 
Rev. W. C. STITT, Secretary. 
W.C. STURGES, Treasurer. 


IN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS PLEASE MEN- 
TION THAT THE ANNOUNCEMENT WAS SEEN 
IN THE CONGREGATIONALIST. 








AS TO BRASS BEDS 





We do not sell the flimsy, ‘‘thin” brass 
bedsteads which dent at the first rough touch, 
and which tarnish within a few months of 


their purchase. 


But we meet the prices for such bedsteads 
by giving you, at no greater cost, our Guaran- 
teed brass tubing, which will outwear three of 
Every brass bedstead we 
sell will give satisfaction in the severest 
climatic conditions and under the hardest 


the inferior tubes. 


usage. 





» 
ss 


Once more we urge intending buyers not to conclude the purchase of a brass 


bedstead at any price, until they have taken the precaution to see our large stock, 


and asked our price for a similar style. 


Lowest prices and largest assortment of Brass Bedsteads of any furniture house 


in this country. 





PAINE FURNITURE CO. 


RUGS, DRAPERIES, and FURNITURE, 
48 CANAL ST., BOSTON. 








HURCH 
ae ARBETS iin es 


AT MANU 
FACTURERS 


WASHINGTON S 


OPP. BOYLSTON ST. 


JOHN H.PRAY & SONS Co., 
CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY. 






BOSTON. 
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Church Happenings 


BROCKTON, MASS., Porter is enriched by a bequest 
of $1,000 from the late Fidelia R. Faunce, the 
income to be used in sending the gospel to foreign 
lands. 

CAMBRIDGE, Mass., First.—Mr. Edwin D. Mead, 
who has recently returned from abroad, lectured, 
Feb. 18, for the Shepard Historical Society on 
A Pilgrim to Puritan Places. 

FRANKLIN, MASS., First has adopted the Creed of 
1883 and by a ballot vote of 194 yeas and 1 nay 
changed the qualification of church membership 
from absolute assent to a creed to Christian ex- 
perience and purpose. Rev. I. W. Sneath is 
pastor. 

MARTINS FERRY, O., Aetnaville (Welsh), on ac- 
count of a shift of population, due to changes in 
the mills, has decided to erect a $10,000 building 
in the central part of the town. Subscriptions 
aggregating $2,500 have been raised and an 
$1,800 lot has been secured. 

OnAWA, Io., has dedicated a hand modern 
edifice, costing, with furnishings, $12,668. Dr. 
F. N. White preached the sermon; Rev. C. N. 
Lyman, a former pastor, presided and Secretary 
Douglass and neighboring pastors participated. 
The new organ was installed with a recital. 

PENACOOK, N. H.—The choir, assisted by their 
friends, making a chorus of sixty voices, rendered 
the cantata Queen Esther, Feb. 10,11. The pro- 
ceeds increased materially the fund for a new or- 
gan. 

SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., Sunset, a plucky little 
church, dedicated a new building Feb. 2. 

STRATHAM, N.H.—Rev. G. E. Lake has organized 
a Boys’ Club of thirty-five members. The meet- 
ings will be devoted ia part to the discussion of 
practical, political and literary questions. 

SULLIVAN, O., doubled its benevolence by the 
pledge card system, and received twenty-three 

«members. 

OsaGEk, Io., dedicated a massive $31,000 structure 
Feb. 14-19. One evening was given to a recital 
on the fine pipe organ, the gift of Mrs. J. A. 
Smith; another evening to the children, and one 
each tothe young people, the Fellowship of the 
Churches, the Social Life and the Spiritual Life. 
President George of Chicago Semiuary, President 
Bradley of Iowa College, Secretary Douglass and 
Professor Gist, former pastors, with neighboring 
clerrgymen, helped on the rejoicing with addresses. 
The artistic souvenir program is enriched with 
cuts of the ministers and buildings the church has 
had. Rev. B.C. Preston is now pastor. 








Record of the Week 
Calls 


ANDRUS, J. COWLES, Saugerties, N. Y., to Smith’s, 
Mass. Accepts, and, has been at work some 
months. 

BAKER, ERNE®sT L., Center Harbor, N.H., ac- 
cepts call to North Weare. 

Booru, M. H., Grand River and Madison Co., Io., 
First, to add Beulah to his field. 

Bonp, ANDREW, Park Rapids, Minn., to Verndale. 
Accepts. t 

Boyb, A. M., to Tilbury, Can., where he has been 
supplying. Accepts. 

BRISTOL, FRANK L., Uxbridge, Mass , to Candor, 
N.Y. Accepts. 

CHAFEE, F. M., Chicago Sem., to Stuart, Io. 

CHRISTIE, GEO. W., Union Ch., Amesbury, Mass., 
to Second Ch., Ossipee, N.H. Accepts, to begin 
work April 1. 

DEAN, FRED’K A., De Witt, lo., to Tripoli. Ac- 
cepts. 

FostrR, JOHN, lately of Springfield, Neb., to Lyons, 
lo. Accepts, and is at work. 

GRAVES, ARTHUR G., Chicago Sem., to Kirkland, 
Ill. Accepts. 

JUNKINS, GEORGE C., Wolcott, Vt., to Wacousta 
and Delta, Mich. Accepts, and is at work. 

McDoUuGALL, GEO. L., Garden Prairie and Slater, 

_lo., to Gowrie. Accepts. 

NoRTON, STEPHEN A., San Diego, Cal., to First 
Ch., Woburn, Mass. 

Ruopks, B. J., to Steamboat Rock, Io Isat work. 

es GEORGE L., Red Oak, Io.,to Newton. Ac- 
epts, 

STE\ ENS, J. MERLE, Pacific Ch., Chicago, to 
Waveland Ave. Ch., same city. 

THIAL, PETER J., Grand View, Io., to Fort At- 
kinson and New Hampton, German ch. Accepts. 

Tom, A. ALEX., Lake Park, Minn., to associate 
pastorate, Alexandria, for out-station work. Ac- 
cepts, to begin work April 1. 




















oWy: Neglect of a Cough or Sore 
SS a Throat may result in an 
BRONCHIAL Incurable Throat Trouble or 
Zinayy Consumption. For relief use 

BROWN’S BRONCHIAL 
TROCHES. Nothing excels this simple 
remedy. Sold only in boxes. 
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TUPPER, LELAND E., Prin. Hiawatha Academy, 
Kan., to Salina. 
VAN LUVEN, 8. A., Gillette, Col., to Olivet Ch., 
Denver. Begins work at once. 
YAGER, GRANVILLE, Braintree, Mass., to Rindge, 
H. 


Ordinations and Installations 


Bacon, WILLIAM A., i. Springfield, Mass., Feb. 19. 
Sermon, M. W. Jacobus, D. D.; other parts, Rev. 
Messrs. G. W. Winch, Allen E. Cross and D. B. 
Pratt. 

BouN, Wo. F., Oberlin Sem., o. Siloam Springs, 
Ark., Feb. 18, Sermon, Rev. A. M. Beman; other 
parts, Dr. A. K. Wray. 

Noycgk, JosEPH C., o. Irvington, Neb., Feb. 12. 
Sermon, Dr. Hubert C. Herring; other parts, Rev. 
Messrs. H. Bross, F. A. Hatch, L. 8. Hand and 
P. A. Sharpe. 

PORTER, ELBERTS., i. Stockbridge, Mass., Feb. 25. 
Sermon, Rev. John De Peu; other parts, Rev. 
Messrs. W. W. Curtis, Fred’k Lynch, L. D. Bliss, 
A. F. Pierce, P. T. Farwell, R. D. Mallary, H. K. 
Job. 


Resignations 


BRINTNALL, WALTER A., Little Rock, Io., closing 
a six years’ pastorate. 

CHASE, JAMES B., Ocheyedan, Io. Residence after 
April 1, Sioux City. 

CLARKE, ALMON T., Ch. of the Covenant, Shelby, 
Ala., after a pastorate of eleven years, to take 
effect April 1. 

Crips, PHiLie M., Alba, Mich., to take effect 
March 23. 

Expy, ALBERT B., Wacousta and Delta, Mich. 

GORDON, CHAS. E., Lyme, N. H., after eleven 
years’ pastorate, to take effect May 25. 

HARDY, MILLARD F., Townshend, Vt., after nine 
years’ service, to take effect the last of March. 

Horton, T. E., MeIntosh and Fosston, Minn. 

Hunt, GEO, L., Staples, Minn., to take effect the 
last of April. 

JOHNSON, GEO. H., John St. Ch., Lowell, Mass., 
after about ten years’ service. 

KING, WALTER D., Ceresco, Mich. 

LANDERS, WARREN P., supzrintendency of circula- 
tion for The Congregationalist, to take effect 
May 1. 

LANSBOROUGH, JOHN T., Runnells, Io. 

MILLIKAN, SILAS F., Anamosa, Io., after nine 
years’ service. 

MILLS, CHAS. L., Fredonia, Kan., to take effect 
March 31. 

SAVAGE, JOHN W., Stanton, Mich. 

SMITH, J. FRANKLIN, Leigh, Neb., withdraws 
resignation. 


Continued on page 331. 
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the meal the merrier 


ACNNCS 


Light, flaky, crisp and tender little 
biscuit. Delightful to serve as an 
accompaniment to a dessert or bev- 
erage. Try them for the next 
guest. 

NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY. 








GOODS 


Our Spring Opening in this department combines 


The Largest and Most Complete Assort- 
ment of Colored and Black Dress Goods 


in Broadcloths 


and Venetians. 


We had such gratifying results with these weaves last year as to insure 


us ordering well in advance this season. 


The weight and texture meet every 


requirement, the colors and finish rich and glossy. You know full well their 
No such values to be had at the price we 4 OO 
OGG He Ns «55 5 Sea coco Fea aie secned danced ach a citsnbos: vonleo chengaufen’s Je: & 


GILCHRIST CO. 


Winter and Washington Streets, Boston 


wearing qualities. 





BAL! e Mo 

ros t growth. 

r Youthful Color. 

Prevents Dandruff & hair falling 
and $1.00 at Druggists. 
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Earn a Bicycle distributing catal 
at once for YOLE and specia 


MEAD CYCLE GOsz Gilisco. us 


HOOPING- COUGH 
CROUP. 


Roche’s Herbal Embrocation. 
The celebrated and effectual English Cure without 
internal medicine. Proprietors, W. EDWARD 
meen Victoria St.. Lendon, England. 
. Fougera & Co., 30 North William St., N. ¥ 








BEL 


Steel Alloy Church and School Bells. gg@-Send for 
Catalogue. The C. 8S. BELL CO., Hillsboro, 0. 


UHUROM BELLS, PEALS AND . 
OF LAKE SUPERIOR INGOT COPPER AND 
EAST INDIA TIN ONLY. 
BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY, 


TUR @W V4NNVZEN CO Oneinnati.O 








- MENEELY & CO. fitwiincs: 


Waterviiet, West Troy, N. ¥Y. Only Highest Grade 
CHIMES, PEALS, CHURCH BELLS, &c. 
The Old Meneely Foundry, Estab. by And. Meneely, 1526, 


CHURCH BELLS ana'reats 


Best Superior Copper and Tin. et our price. 
VicSHANE BELL FOUNDRY, Baltimore, Md. 
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B E C H important works 
of the great preacher are BOO KS 
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Woman’s Board Friday 
Meeting 


CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, BOSTON, 
FEB, 21 


Mrs. Samuel Lane Loomis, presiding, 
gave the thought of the one fold, the one 
Shepherd, with especial thought of the 
missionaries. 

Mrs. Judson Smith brought the sad 
tidings of the death of Mrs. Lucius O. 
Lee at Marash. Before her marriage, as 
Clara Hamlin, daughter of Dr. Cyrus 
Hamlin, she returned to the scenes of 
her childhood in Constantinople, and for 
several years was a most efficient teacher 
in the Constantinople Home, now a col- 
lege. As Mrs. Lee, missionary wife and 
mother, she has been ready for good 
work in her station in the interior of 
Turkey. 

The Zulu mission claiming special at- 
tention, a letter was read from Miss 
Price, giving an account of her return 
journey and welcome after her recent 
furlough. ‘Incidents by the way were a 
visit to the school at Wellington, a call 
upon Rev. and Mrs. Andrew Murray, and 
the memorial service for President Mc- 
Kinley at Durban. Of her arrival at 
Inanda Seminary, she says: “Twice the 
girls had gone out to meet the carriage, 
only to find Mr. Pixley alone, and this 
time wesurprised them.. The place looked 
very beautifulas we came near. Our fine 
American flag was waving in the breeze ; 
t he girls with bright faces were gathered 
on the verandas, and as Mrs. Edwards 
and the others came forward to meet me 
the girls sang their songs of welcome— 
one in English, one in Zulu. My room 
looked very inviting, with tlowers and 
green vines and a ‘ Welcome’ over the 
bureau. It was a very pleasant home- 
coming.” “ Mrs. Edwards has added con; 
siderably to the school farm since I left.’ 
** Four new girls have come the last week- 
One is from Table Mountain and has 
been very cruelly treated in her heathen 
home because of her desire to learn and 
to beaChristian. She still has the marks 
of the beatings she has received. She is 
a large girl, sixteen years old, I should 
think. The other three are from far up 
in Zululand and were a week on the way, 
sleeping in the bush and getting food as 
they could. Some Christian native helped 
them with money to take the train when 
they reached it. They, too, are grown-up 
girls, quite untaught and in heathen 
dress. Onesaid she had been afew days 
at some school in Zululand, but was fol- 
lowed and taken home. Very likely they 
will be followed here by some angry rel- 
ative, but I hope we may be able to keep 
them.” 

Miss Ireland has written later of the 
prevalence of fever, so that the school 
had to be closed. The teachers were 
busy caring for the sick ones, trying to 
save the expense of nurses. The mother 
of one, a witch doctor, came, determined 
to take her child away, but was quite 
impressed with the row of clean, white 
beds, and the exhortation of one of the 
girls, “If you want to show your thank- 
fulness, you will leave her.” 

Mrs. Schneider read extracts from let- 
ters from Mrs. Fuller and Mrs. Papazian, 
giving an account of a revival at Aintab, 
where Dr. Schneider succeeded in ob- 
taining a firman for the building of the 
first Protestant church in Turkey. 

Next Friday Rev. Mr. Bunker will 
make an address. 





Many of the Edinburgh students who 
cannot be tempted inside a church go to 
Mr. John Kelman’s meetings, held in a 
theater opposite the college buildings. 
The work has accomplished so much that 
Mr. Kelman has been called Henry Drum- 
mond’s successor. 














FIRST PAYMENT AND $1.00 
PER MONTH FOR FOLLOW- 
ING 10 MONTHS 






DR. CUNNINGHAM GEIKIE’S 


13 BEST BIBLE HELPS 


ALL AT HALF-PRICE. 


The entire set has just been printed and bound in the best manner. The volumes contain an average 
of 500 pages each, with indexes, maps and illustrations. If you are interested in Sunday School work and 


Bible Study, you should have these ks. 


GEIKIE’ 


13 Volumes 


Great Work of 
Bible Exposition 


Half Price 








The Regular Price of these 13 Volumes is $20 
Geikie’s Hours with the Bible 


OLp TESTAMENT SERIES—Six volumes. 
New TESTAMENT SERIES.— Four volumes. 12mo, cloth and gilt, illus- 
trated. 


Geikie’s The Holy Land and the Bible 


Illustrated with full-page plates. Two volumes. 8vo, cloth. 


Geikie’s Old Testament Characters 
With twenty-one illustrations, Chronological tables and index. 
cloth. ; 
This special offer is only possible because Dr. Geikie relinquishes one- 
half of his royalty, and by special arrangement we cut off interme- 
diate profits and come direct to you. 


HUNDREDS OF TESTIMONIALS 


We have hundreds of unsolicited testimonials like the following: ‘‘ Please accept my thanks for the 
privilege of getting these volumes, as I would not take three times the price for them.” 
“T have received the set of Dr. Geikie’s works, and find the books much better in every way than! 
eo sag is genuine satisfaction to a long-suffering, humbugged people to strike a long ona fide 
argain in this.’ 





12mo, 





Rev. Dr. Cunningham Geikie 


Send for specimen pages with illustrations and full description. 


THE PILGRIM PRESS = = = BOSTON AND CHHIcado 
BIBLES REGARDLESS OF COSI 


In order to reduce our stock preparatory to the spring inventory, we offer one hundred 
Bibles at prices about 50 per cent. below cost. do 
The great values in the following list will appeal to those who are looking for good 
Bibles at low prices: ; 
25 Revised Bibles, ruby and minion type, bound in levant and seal, in almost perfect 
condition, former prices $3 50 to $12.00; sale prices $1.00 to $3 50, or at 60 per cent, 
to 75 per cent. discount, according to condition and salability. 

















50 S. S. Teachers’ Bibles, slightly shopworn, with helps, concordance, etc., former prices 
$3.00 to $15.00; sale prices $1.00 to $4.00, or 60 per cent. to 75 per cent, discount 






25 Reference Bibles without helps, slightly shopworn, former prices $2.50 to $12.50 
sale prices $1.00 to $4.00, or 60 per cent. to 75 per cent. discount, according to com 
dition. 







Mail orders will receive prompt attention, and those who are among the first to avail 
themselves of this opportunity will receive the pick of the lot. Postage charged on mail orders. 


THE PILGRIM PRESS 


14 BEACON STREET - - 
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The Business Outlook 


The renewal of severe winter weather has 
retarded spring business to some extent, but 
this has been compensated for by a more 
active demand for winter clothing, heavy 
boots and shoes, rubbers and coal. The 
snowstorms which have prevailed over a 
wide area have, in a word, resulted in an ex- 
tensive re-order business for heavy-weight 
goods, There has been no recession of enthu- 
siasm, however, with regard to the future of 
spring trade, and merchants and manufac- 
turers are everywhere talking in a very hope- 
ful and confident strain. The price level for 
the majority of commodities is one of great 
firmness, and in some directions advances are 
expected. The most notable exception is 
cereals, where prices have yielded somewhat, 
owing to the splendid outlook for winter 
wheat and to the abundance of moisture 
which usually presages abundant harvests of 
all grains. 

The wool market in Boston is in a satisfac- 
tory position, viewed broadly, and the de- 
mand for woolens is keeping the factories 
busy. As regards the cotton goods situation, 
it is more “spotty,” the reports from South- 
ern centers leaving considerable to be desired. 
For boots and shoes there is a large forward 
movement, and lumber is firm and in good de- 
mand. Widespread activity still rules in the 
iron and steel industry, the enormous domes- 
tic consumption rendering the decline in our 
foreign exports without practical effect. Of 
course, if there should be a noteworthy dimi- 
nution in the domestic consumption, the effect 
would probably be over- production. 

The money market continues easy, but 
there are several experts who adjudge that 
between now and April 1 there will be a 
spasm or two of stringency. Collections 
throughout the country are good, with per- 
haps the South excepted. Bank clearings and 
railroad earnings maintain enormous totals, 
which constitute a proof of the large volume 
of general trade. The security markets last 
week received a considerable jolt from the 
president’s action in connection with the 
Northern Securities case, but upon calmer 
consideration it is realized that this now cele- 
brated merger case may as well be settled 
definitely for alltime. There is a disposition 
in Wall Street to work up a spring boom in 
stocks, but if such should be accomplished 
holders of securities would do well to ex- 
change their holdings for cash, for it is not to 
be denied that the general selling price of al] 
securities is extremely high. 





Andover’s Memorial to Pro- 
fessor Churchill 


The opening of the Churchill Memorial 
Room Feb. 20 is a distinct step forward. At 
an alumni meeting it was proposed that An- 
dover should have a room for social purposes, 
and about $100 was subscribed. Later it was 
Suggested that the memory of Professor 
Churchill would be best honored in some 
such way. The appropriateness of the idea 
appealed at once to all who had known Pro- 
fessor Churchill, and in less than a fortnight 
much more than was thought necessary had 
been given. With the surplus funds the in- 
terior of the seminary church was decorated 
and a president’s office fitted up. The rest of 


WHEELER, EDGAR C., W. Yarmouth and Hyannis, 


BAKER, ERNEST L., Center Harbor, N. H., Feb. 9. 


WATERS, NACy M., has not accepted his call to 
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—all were made new. A fireplace was put in. 
The walls were tinted. Red leather window 
cushions were put in the eight broad window 
seats. The furnishing throughout is in oak, 
with Austrian finish. Opposite the entrance 
is an admirable picture of Professor Church- 
ill, and over the fireplace is the tablet which 
will give to the room its distinctive character. 
It was composed by Dr. Donald of Trinity 


Church, Boston, and reads thus: 


To the beloved memory of 
John Wesley Churchill 
Doctor in Divinity Professor in this Seat of 
Religion and Learning: 
For the Space of two and thirty years 
A Preacher of Righteousness. 
Magnanimity, Serviceableness and Grace 
Made a Nature Gifted and Tender 
A Power for Peace, a Fountain of Good. 
He Taught Men How to Make Trutb Winsome 
1839-1900, 


At the formal opening Thursday a reception 
was held, Professor and Mrs. Taylor and 
President Day receiving. Then came ad- 
dresses by Professors Taylor and Hincks. 





Record of the Week 


(Continued from page 329.) 


Mass., to take effect May 31. 
Dismissions 


Personals 


Union Ch., Worcester, Mass., and his people at 
Binghamton, N. Y., are united in protest against 
his leaving. 











Giant Flowering Caladiv 
Leaves 3 to 5 feet long by 2 or 21-3 feet br 


immense, and make a plant which for tropical luxuriance 
has no equal. | Add 


ie % 
white, with a rich and exquisite fragrance. Plants bloom 
perpetually all summer in the garden, or all the year 
round in pots. Not only is it the grandest garden or lawn 
plant, but as a pot plant for large windows, veran 


foliage, to say nothin: ves 
in mary boll pA sitintton; and grows and blooms all the 
year, and will astonish every one with its magnificence— 
80 novel, effective, free 


fection, 5c. eac 
mail, postpai: 


OUR GREA CATAL 
Vegetable Seeds, Bulbs, Plants and Rare New Fruits; pro- 
fusely lllustrated; Large Colored Plates; 136 pages; 
to any who expect to order. 


JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Floral Park, N. Y. 


Thh New BRIGHT WHITE LIGHT for MAGIC LANTERNS 


ts any Magic Lantern. Intensely brilliant. Burns 
kerosene, hence abso utely safe. Easy to operate. Costs 
less than two cents an hour. Send for great combination 
offers on lanterns and slides. New sets: Life of Mec Kin- 
ley, Sign of the Cross, Illustrated Songs, Comic 
Stories, and many others. Circulars of “The Bright 





Grandest foli and flowering plant yor} introduced. 


; perfectly 


this wonderful foliage effect are 


ed 
lily-like b 12 to l5inches long, snow- 





alls, or conservatories, it rivals the choicest palms in 
of its magnificent flowers. 


rowing and fragrant. 
Fine plants, which will soon bloom and reach full per- 
h; 3 for 60c.; 6 for $1.00 by 
id, guaranteed to arrive in good condition. 
LOGTE of Flower and 


Many great novelties. 





Mrs. D. E. Reed of Albany says: “I 
would not take $500 and be placed back 
where I was before I used the Pyramid 
Pile cure; I suffered for years and it is 
now 18 months since I used it and not tte 
slightest trace of the trouble has re- 
turned.’”’ Forsale by all druggists. Little 
book ‘Piles, Canses and Cure” mailed 
free. Pyramid Drug Co., Marshal], Mich. 





Seeds make 
good crops, good 
crops inake more cus- 
tomers—so each year the 
crops and customers have 
grown greater. That's the 
secret of the Ferry fame. 
More Ferry’s Seeds sold 
and sown than any other 
kind. Sold by all dealers. 
1902 Seed Annual FREE. 
4 D. Wi. Ferry & Co. 
Detroit, 
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We have successfully treated al! forms of 


CER 


Without the use of the knife. As o resui: 




















(THE BERKSHIRE HILLS Sanatorium 


has become the largest and most elegantly appointed private 
institution in the world for the treatment of a special class of 
diseases, and has.mo rivals. 

All physicians ave cordially invited, as our guests. 

Upon receipt of a description of any case of Cancer or Tumor 
we will mail, prepaid and securely sealed, THE MOST VALUA 
BLE AND COMPREHENSIVE TREATISE ever published on 


this special subject, and will give you an opinion as to what can 





be accomplished by our method of treatment,-and will refer you 
to former patients. 


DRS. W. E. BROWN & SON, North Adams, Moss. 























THE BRIGHT WHITE LIGHT 











the money proved ample to carry out the White Light” and our new bargain list, free. Slides, Magic Lanterns, Moving Picture Machines 


original intention. 






and Films, all prices. WILLIAMS, 


BROWN & EARLE, Dept. V, 918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 





The old reading-room in South Phillips Hall 
was completely renovated. Floor, ceiling, 
walls, chimneys, window casements and seats 








For Impaired Vitality 


Take Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 
Half a teaspoon in half a glass of water, when 
exhausted, depressed or weary from overwork, 
worry or insomnia, nourishes, strengthens and 
imparts new life and vigor. 





sm We are giving our customers the benefit of 
jobbers prices on Carriages, harness and other 


horse accessories 


Factory figures are 


quoted—dealers ‘profits are eliminated. 


( Mea, You Get the Profits 4 </ 


i 
I \ 

roi Ke) @ SB In addition we give you selection from 
4 


the largest stock in the world of high , ] 
x) 


i L s 
‘Senna 


grade vehicles and guarantee satisfaction 


A 
\\ 

‘ 1 or money returned. Send for catalogue 
K Os Wig 2nd see how much you will save. 


Shipment from Colum bus. 





T. LOUIS, MO., P. 0, Box 54. ] 
The COLUMBUS CARRIAGE & HARNESS CO, } Write toncarest omice { COLUMBUS, OP. 0. Box 772. 
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Financial 


A Snecessfal Business Experience 
of Nearly 12 Years 


More than 1000 Satisfied Investors. 
What more need be said of the 


JOHN MULHOLLAND 
6% GOLD BONDS 6% 


On every $100 invested we pay 6 per cent. per an- 
num interest, and repay the principal in ten equal 
payments without reducing the interest. In other 
words, on a hundred dollar bond 


WE PAY 
$3.00 mrzezst $710.00 remerar 


each six months for five years. Bonds are issued 
in amounts of $100, $200, $300, $400, $500, $1,000, 
and up. © for Principal and Interest are 
made payable at bank selected by purchaser in 
any part of the world. 


OVER EIGHT HUNDRED THOUSAND DOLLARS SOLD. 


Send for booklet. We have many bondholders 
and some may be ih your locality. 


JOHN MULHOLLAND 


ROOM 246, POTTER BLDC., NEW YORK 











(Twice a month my advertisement will appear here.) 


ANNUITANCE 


I am offering a limited amount of first-class LIFE 
ANNUITIES on ips yond favorable terms. Annui- 
tance is the reverse of insurance. Life insurance is the 
paying of small sums while you ive to get back a large 
sum by dying. Life annuitance is the immediate pay- 
ment of a large sum to get back smaller sums so lon: 
as you live, and it is the ef safe way of getting a high 
rate of interest. For particulars send sex, age and 
address to Edward F. Sweet, 66 W. Broadway, 


- W. 
Ca sh for REAL ESTATE 
no matter — it is. J a 


onderfull a gag wi, 
wondertully successful plan. Mi: - 
DER, North American Bidg., OBTRAN- 


GOING ABROAD ON A BICYCLE TRIP? 
Send for “ Bicycling Notes for Tourists Abroad.” 


LEYLAND LINE 


Every Wednesday, 
BOSTON—LIVERPOOL: LONDON 
First Cabin, oe. eas upwards, depending o 
steamer. I rs a 

Splendid steamer “ Smenan ian,” March 12; “ Cestrian,” 
March 19; * Winifredian,” April Mae Kingstonian ” (to 
London), March 7; “ Iberian (to London), March 23; 
“ Caledonian” (to London), April 8 


F. 0. HOUGHTON & co., Gen’! Agents, 
Telephone 1359 Main. 115 State Street, Boston 


GOING TO THE CORONATION? 


eng tickets to ~ American Rendezvous, 
London, England, $1.00 for two weeks. Send four 
cents \stagape) for illustrated book, —*, s im 
England, cescribing Cathedral Route, Pil _ 
Fathers, Dickens and Tennyson Districts. Pam 
(Free) Ree Harwich, ook of Hol - = 
~ how ail Route Twin Screw Steamship Line, 
Engiand to Continental Europe. Address Great tern 


Ry. of England, 362 Broadway, New York. 
EUROPE & ORIENT 


ow 

2ist Wear. Limited parties. Unexcelled 
Pw SY arrangements. Terms reasonable. Organized 
MM and conducted by 


DR.and MRS. H.S. PAINE, Glens Falls, N.Y. 


























Established 1859. 


J. S. Waterman & Sons, 


Funeral 
—— Undertakers = 
= and Embalmers = 
2326 & 2328 Washington St. 


Open Day and Night... . 
. » « Telephone, Roxbury 72 or 73. 



































Special rooms and all facilities connected 
with the establishment. 














No Substitutes Accepted 
A “Just as Good” View Point 


In the matter of religious newspapers, as with 
many advertised commodities, there is always of- 
fered to the public something “ Just as Good.” 

In the world of religious newspapers it is also 
true that the substitutes offered are not always 
“Just as Good.” The superior papers have few 
tivals. The money expended for them goes farther 
than a smaller price paid for an inferior journal 
when their influence upon the moral, intellectual 
and civic life is duly considered. And if the harm- 
ful effects which follow include the destruction of a 
taste for the best reading, this, too, would be an- 
other result of accepting an alleged ‘‘ Just as Good.” 

We might speak for ourselves, but there is little 
need—some who have proved the truth of our cap- 
tion speak for us: 

I value it far more than any other religious peri- 
odical.—California. 

I was brought up on The Congregationalist, but 
did not like it for a time; now I feeb free to say 
that it is the best denominational paper I know.— 
Rhode Island. 

Some take the cheaper papers, thus lose the 
merit made by the difference in price.—Colorado. 

Out of the six papers I receive yours takes the 
lead, and the six are the best the country affords. 
—Massachusetts. 

I can’t help referring to it often, in prayer meet- 
ing and sermons. I find it more helpful than any 
other publication that comes to me.—Illinois. 

I wish to express my sppreciation of its vast 
improvement, and cannot find its equal as a reli- 
gious publication in breadth, strength and ethical 
quality.—Washington. 

Have you any friends who are using a Substitute 
Paper for one that can thus be described? If so, 
let us send them our own, which is “ Just as Good,” 
at least. They may discover that it has qualities 
which will make it worth more to them than any 
other. 

Yours, THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 
Warren P. Landers, Supt. of Circulation. 


The Church Prayer Meeting 


Topic, March 2-8. The True Fast. Matt. 6: 
1-18; Isa. 58: 1-14; Matt. 9: 9-17; Ps. 77: 
1-20. 

Is fasting obligatory? Is it helpful? How does 
it minister to the spirit’s life? 
(For prayer meeting editorial see page 301.] 








Meetings and Events to Come 


BosToN MINISTERS’ MEETING, Pilgrim Hall, Boston 
March 3, 10.30 A.M. Subject, The Educational and 
Industrial Work « of 7 Americ os Missionary Associa- 
tion; § speakers, Chas. A. Hull, Ksq., New York, A. E. 
Dun ing, D. D., Besse, Talcott Williams, LL: D., 
Philade phia. 

SUFFOLK BRANCH, Woman’s Board of an twenty- 
Cian eo mosting in Chelsea, Central Ch., March 

10 A. M. 

NEW YorK tcoawak Union, United Charities Bulid- 
ing, March 3,11 4.M. Subject, The Churches and the 
Oid Men; speaker, Rev. Charles J. Ryder, D. D. 

CLEVELAND MINISTERS’ MEETING, Y. M. C. A. Build- 
ing, March 3,10.30 A.M. Laymen’s Day. 








Marriages 


GARLAND—DROWN-—In Lyman, Me., Fel). 12, by Rev. 
Henry M. Perkins, Edgar $ . Garland of Berwick and 
Abbie F. Drown of Lyman. 


Deaths 


ABBOTT—In Wakefield, Mass., Jan. 
Blanchard Abbott, aged 83 yrs. 

LEE—In Marasb, binge“ Jan. 23, of pneumonia, Har- 
riet Clara (Hamlin), w e of Rev. Lucius O. Lee, D. D., 
and daughter of the late Rev. Cyrus Hamlin, D.D., 

LL. > gg rst president of Robert College, Constanti- 
nople 

LORD—In Newburyport, Mass., Feb. 19, 
Lord, D, D., aged 85 yrs. 

PAETH—In Naperville, IH., Feb. 15, Rev. C. A. Paeth, 
Fatenpe od in the German department of Chicage Some” 
nary since 189. 

TAPPAN—In Concord, N. H., Feb. 23, Rev. Charles L. 
Tappan, a graduate of pea y College and Andover 
Seminary. He held pastorates in Minnesota, Illinois 
and Vermont. 











29, Mrs. Mary 


Charles E. 


REV. H. K. CRAIG 


On Feb. 11 there passed away in Falmouth, Mass. 
Rev. Henry Kinsman Craig, who pone faithfully labored 
in three of the = of the town. He was born in 
Augusta, Me., in 1826. In 1840, at the age of fourteen, 
he entered Bowdoin — e. graduating with the first 
appointment of his class. was a successful teacher. 
first as principal of the high school of Augaete, and 
later as tutor at Bowdoin for two years. theolog- 
ical course was begun at Bangor, Me., and finished _ 
Andover, Mass. Gis first pastors: of twelve years wa: 
4 BB ge 4 Me. Two ang + were spent in ‘Norton, 

S., aS a supply, and 1871 he was installed as 
heer] of the First Church, Falmouth, where he served 
aithfully and acceptably "for seventeen years. Then 
came a period of extreme nervous depression. He 
recovered his health sufficiently in 1893 to take charge 
of the churches of Waquoit and Hatchville for four 
a. Then, owing to continued poor health, he engaged 
other pursuits, 
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Financial 








You can now purchase stock in 
the Racine Knitting Co., Racine, Wis., 
at par value $10 per share full paid 
and non-assessable. . 

You also have the unqualified 
personal guarantee of the officers of 
this company that this stock will’ pay 
a dividend of at least six per cent., 
payable semi-annually. 

This company is firmly established and 
doing a profitable business on the mail 
order sales plan. 

Reference, any bank or commercial 


agency. 
Send for a thoroughly exhaustive pro- 
spectus. 


HERBERT S. BLAKE, Treas., 
Racine Knitting Company, 
Racine, Wis. 


N. B.—We want local salesmen to rep- 
resent our line. 

















HOME INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK, 
OFFICE: 119 BROADWAY. 


NINETY-SEVENTH SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT, JAN., 
omnes OF ASSETS. 


1902, 


Real Es! 

Daited States Bonds. 

State and City Bonds............. ers yenbss 
Railroad Bonds . 


Water and ys Bonds 
Railroad and Gas 4 ree. se 
Bank and Trust Co 


128,750.00 

Agents 771,087.62 
Interest due and accruedon istJan,1902_ 53,663 04 
$15,255,869.73 


LIABILITIES. 


jum Fund 
Reserve for Unpaid Losses and Claims 
Net Surplus....... 


060,677 
Vess.s40: 
5,906,343. 


Surplus as regards Policy-holders 88,906,342.88 


JOHN H. WASHBURN, President. 

ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, Vice- 

AREUNAH M. BURTIS, W. H. CHENEY, Becretaries. 
; F.C. BUSWELL, *} Ass't Secretaries 





New YoRK, January 14, 1902. 


LOAN 


residents of Salt Lake City and valley are 
renumerative and safe. They borrow to 
build homes, bring new land under 
cultivation, invest in live stock, etc. 
Fourteen years of success in "supply- 
ing conservative capitalists with high 
grade first mortgage securities warrants 
us in soliciting correspondence from 
parties having money which they desire 
toinvest in real estate securities of un- 
questioned safety. The charges for our 
services are moderate. References given. 
All Correspondence Promptly Answered. 


F. E. McCURRIN & CO., 
Investment Bankers Salt Lake Citys Utah, 


| WISH TO BUY 


WESTERN LANDS 


AND DEFAULTED MORTGAGES, 


for cash, especially in 


Kansas, | Nebraska 2 and The | Dakotas. 


0 nae alldinge S aewh Mass. 


WESTERN 


MORTGACES 


and FORECLOSED LANDS 
Bought for Cash. 


CHAS. E. GIBSON, 45 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 





TO THE 
THRIFTY 
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ARE QUICK TO SEE 


Good Doctors are Quick to See and 
Appreciate Real Merit in 
New Medicines. 


Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets are a dis- 
covery of great value to the medical pre- 
fession and the public. They are an un- 
failing specific in all cases of dyspepsia 
and disordered digestion. 





Almost everybody’s digestion is disor- 
dered more or less, and the commonest 
thing they do for it is to take some one 
of the many so-called blood purifiers, 
which in many cases are merely stron 
cathartics. Such things are not needed. 
If the a are in a clogged condition, 
they need only a little help and they will 
right themselves. Cathartics irritate the 
sensitive linings of the stomach and bow- 
els and often do more harm than good. 

Purging is not what is needed. The 
thing to do is to put the food in condition 
to be readily digested and assimilated. 
Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets do this per- 
fectly. They partly digest what is eaten 
and give the stomach just the help it 
needs. They stimulate the secretion and 
excretion of the digestive fluids and re- 
lieve the congested condition of the glands 
and membranes. They put the whole 
digestive system in condition to do its 
work. When that is done you need take 
no more tablets, unless you eat what does 
not agree with you. Then take one or 
two tablets—give them needed help and 
you will have no trouble. 

It’s a common sense medicine and a 
common sense treatment, and it will cure 
every time. Not only cure the disease 
but cure the cause. Goes about it in a 
perfectly sensible and scientific way. 

We have testimonials enough to fill a 
book, but we don’t publish many of them. 
However— 

Mrs. E. M. Faith of Byrd’s Creek, Wis., 
says: ‘‘I have taken all the Tablets I got 
of you, and they have done their work 
well in my case, for I feel like a different 
person altogether. I don’t doubt if I had 
not got them I should have béen at rest 
by this time.” 

H. E. Willard, Onslow, Ia., says: “‘ Mr. 
White of Canton was telling me of your 
Dyspepsia Tablets curing him of dyspep- 
sia from which he had suffered for eight 
years. As I am asufferer myself I wish 
yen to send me a package by return 
mail.” 

Phil Brooks, Detroit, Mich., says: 
‘‘Your dyspepsia cure has worked won- 
ders in my case. I suffered for years 
from dyspepsia, but am now entirely 
cured and enjoy life as I never have be- 
fore. I gladly recommend them.” 

It will cost 50c. to find out just how 
much Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets will 
help you. Try them—that’s the best 
way to decide. 

All druggists sell them. A little book 
on stomach diseases will be mailed free 
— F. A. Stuart Co., Marshall, 

ch. 





THE CONGREGATIONALIST AND CHRISTIAN WORLD 


For Endeavorers 
PRAYER MEETING 
BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN 


Topic, March 9-15. The Secret of Endur- 
ance. Heb. 11: 24-27; Ex. 33: 9-23. 

This rugged, modest virtue should stand 
high in our esteem. The Bible is full of ex- 
hortations to it and of commendation to men 
who practiceand exhibit it. Sometimes simply 
to hold one’s ground is to make progress. 
After that masterly argument in favor of 
immortality which occupies the fifteenth 
chapter of first Corinthians, Paul presses di- 
rectly on to say, “Wherefore, my beloved 
brethren, be ye steadfast, unmovable.” Evi- 
dently he believed that the deepest truths of 
the Christian revelation should foster as 
their most natural result steadiness, persist- 
ency. The man rowing against the current 
deserves some praise for not letting his boat 
go down the stream. The reformed drunk- 
ard does well if he simply holds on, even if 
he does not develop all the Christian graces 
at once. Some one asked Sieyes just after the 
Reign of Terror what he did during that 
stormy period. His simple answer was, “I 
lived.” Just to live out a single day firmly, 
uncomplainingly may be all that is sometimes 
required of us. 





Few sadder things can be said of a man 
than, “he has lost his grip.’”’” To be more 
specific, we must keep our grip first of all on 


faith. Yes, we know all about this being an 
age of transition, how difficult it is to adjust 
the truths we learned in childhood to the new 
discoveries of science and of Biblical studies, 
but shame on the man who, because his knowl- 
edge increases and widens, surrenders his 
faith. Learn Principal Shairp’s beautiful 
poem of two stanzas, beginning: 
I have a life in Christ to live, 
And ere I live it must I wait 
Till science shall full answer give 
Of this or that book’s date ? 

The Son of Man still finds faith on the earth, 
despite the fact that creeds made a century 
ago or fifteen centuries ago do not adequately 
express our own convictions. Genuine, vital, 
animating faith is as possible today as it ever 
was ; nay, even more so to the reverent, seri- 
ous, teachable soul. Hold on to what you 
have, and it will gather to itself more. 





We ought to hold on, too, to courage. There 
are problems enough, personal and social, 
there are lions in the way, but “‘ why should 
the children of the King go mourning all their 
days?” We ought to present a brave front to 
the world. Courage, too, grows by being ex- 
ercised. When we come to the narrow places 
and our foes seem hemming us in, let us spur 
us on to battle by the thought of the forces 
that are on our side. 





No one has any business to let go his grip 
on duty. Itis in this region of life that en- 
durance tells most. I was impressed once 
with the reply which Mr. Sheldon made to a 
question regarding his attitude towards his 
critics. “O,” said he, as if it were a most 
trivial matter, ‘‘I go right along.” A great 
point has been scored when we can learn to 
go right along with our work, sticking to the 
duty that is hard or disagreeable, carrying it 
through to the end. 





The secret of itall? The vision of him who 
is invisible. Not by clenching our teeth, not 
by a grim, stoical determination to endure, but 
by opening our eyes to the glory of the Lord 
do we obtain the power that will carry us 
through? Moses found that there was more 
of God to be seen in the world than he had 
any idea. Every man who will stop long 
enough to look about him, and to look within 
his own soul, and most of all to look into the 
face of Jesus Christ, will get the vision in the 


light of which he can endure every test, | 


every ordeal. 
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$ 5,000| Twelve Banks, Bankers 
5 : ; 
10 000 and Trust Companies in one 
] city, (Minneapolis) recently 
10,000 examined very thoroughly 
15,000 into an issue of Gold Bonds 
15.000 a, vy pn and they 
b) purchased in amounts as at 
25,000 ~ left ty tie advertisement. 
ome of the same issue are 
Fyn still for sale; denominations, 
vase $100, $500, $1,000. 
t) 
25,000 
40,000 


If you would like to know 
more about these bonds write 
Trowbridge & Niver Co., 
40 000 First National Bank Building, 
$260,000 CHICAGO. 7 
260,000 | co state street, BOSTON, MASS. 
DEFAULTED SECURITIES 
Town, City, County, Railroad or other Bonds and 
Stocks investigated and collected. No charge made for 
investigation and preliminary report. All communica- 
tions confidential. Address the Boston Defaulted 
Securities Co., Room 528, Exchange Building, 53 State 
Street, Boston, Mass. 














EQUITABLE 


IN 
& he 
& 
2? 


J.W.ALEXANDER 
PRESIDENT 


COMPELS 


you to support 
your family while you are alive. 

LIFE ASSURANCE 
permits you to support them 
after you are dead. 

But it only permits you 
to secure this provision while 
you are in good health. ‘ 

Hadn’t you better avail 
yourself of the opportunity 
while you can ? 

An Endowment Policy 
will not only provide this pro- 
tection if you die, but will 
also make provision for your 
own mature years, if you 
live. 


Fill out and mai! the following coupon: 


THE EQUITABLE SOCIETY, Dept. No. 64, 
120 Broadway, New York. 


Please send me information regard- 
ing an Endowment for §........ 
if issued to a man ....... years of age 


Name 


SOTO PS TOICES 

















TO HOUSEKEEPERS: The Man Insured 
You WILL have FinsT GLAss BEEF. Good! |} xx srmoe nove Be ons 


with the assurance that his family are 


WHY NOT | “5 
Write today for rates. 


Best Ham and BACON || The Prudential 


AS WELL ? 


INSIST UPON Insurance 
Company 


Uj A of THE 
@ Me America | PRUDENTIAL >, 


Ss DELICIOUS 1) : | STRENGTH OF ! 


John F. Dryden GIBRALTAR 
President \ 








Home Office 
Newark, N. J. 


Fill out this slip and send to us. 


LEAD! NG DEALERS KEEP THEM. Without committing myself to any action, I shall be glad 
A Ferris Axiom: 


[fl BEST Sai nba 
CHEAPESTIN) NEVER BEST, 





to receive, free, particulars and rates of Policies. 
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PIPE ORGANS FOR SMALL CHURCHES (Remint WE eags “sh mpany), 


ESTEY ORGAN COMPANY 
180 Tremont Street, Boston 


sai 8 56 














